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PREFACE. 


Some Readers may expect to find in this Pre- 
face, a dissertation upon the beauty of the Greek 
language ; the extent and variety of its literature ; 
the number and excellence of its Poets, Histo- 
rians, Orators, and Philosophers, to whom suc- 
ceeding ages have been so much indebted, and to 
whom the most enlightened nations have always 
paid the greatest homage. 

Such an eulogy might perhaps have been ne- 
cessary during those dark ages when literature 
slept, or was stifled, amid the empire of barba- 
rism ; but since, in the present day, no one disputes: 
its being the most beautiful language that men 
have ever spoken, as it is without. question the 
most interesting and valuable ; (for what literary 
productions are there which can be compared 
with those of Greece, the birth-place, cradle, 
and school of Genius !) the encomium would be 
quite superfluous, especially as it is considered in 
almost every civilized country, as one of the 
most important parts of a liberal education. 
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To speak of modern Greek by itself, without 
mentioning the ancient, of which it constitutes 
an inseparable part, would be the same thing as 
to discuss the qualities of the branch of a tree, 
without taking into consideration the parent stem 
from which it is derived. 

Greek, from the most remote period to our 
own times, forms but one language; a language 
which perhaps is the most rich, the most ex- 
pressive, and the most agreeable to the ear; yet 
also that which is the most complicated, from 
its various idioms and its ambiguous construc- 
tions. These naturally arise in a great measure 
from its literature embracing so extensive a pe- 
riod; since Authors, who have written in dif- 
ferent epochs, must necessarily exhibit in their 
works some variations and peculiarities of style, 
such as take place in every country from the 
same causes; the extent of which must depend 
upon the longer or shorter duration of time, and 
the nature of those events which operate upon 
the tastes, customs and manners of a people. 

It may well be imagined how insurmountable 
these difficulties must appear to students, who, 
after they have diligently pursued the course 
prescribed to them, perhaps for years, and are in 
reasonable expectation of reaping the reward of 
their labours in the possession of valuable know- 
ledge, find themselves scarcely at all advanced. 
Their time and exertions appear to have been 
thrown away, (as in some respects they really 
have been, ) and a disgust is frequently contracted 
towards the study of the language itself, that 
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may endure for the rest of their lives: and, after 
all, they have only accomplished what they might 
have acquired in a comparatively short space 
of time under a Teacher familiar with the ge- 
nius of the language, and able to smooth the 
rugged path to knowledge, by removing obsta- 
cles and obscurities. When I speak of the diffi- 
culties of the Greek, I consider it in a point of 
view entirely different from that elementary 
knowledge which is ordinarily attained ; and feel 
confident that, were the true path pursued, it 
would appear even more easy of acquirement 
than that of many modern languages. 

The prejudices which prevail on this subject, 
arise in a great degree from ignorance of the 
relation between the ancient and modern Greek. 
It is indisputable, however, that the Greeks who 
study their own language, may attain more easily 
than foreigners not merely the knowledge ne- 
cessary for theoretical and. speculative research- 
es, but such as may render them proficient in 
the higher and more useful departments of 
Greek literature. Born in a land where a 
dialect of the language is spoken, familiar with 
it from infancy, they possess the clew of Ariadne 
to lead them through those labyrinths of diffi- 
culties and impediments, in which Critics often 
err and lese themselves, while groping in the 
dark they seek a way to get out, with perhaps 
little more than the blind guidance of conjec- 
ture. The numerous productions of Coray are 
sufficiently well known to the Literati, to render 
it unnecessary to enlarge upon this point. 
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The spoken dialect, comprising all the ad- 
vantages of the ancient, as rich, as flexible, as 
sonorous, but more simple, and consequently 
more easy than those in which the immortal 
chefs-d-euvres of our ancestors are written, is at 
this day so much studied by a great number of 
Scholars, from their being convinced that its 
acquisition is essential to the full comprehen- 
sion of the ancient, that I could, without difficul- 
ty, mention celebrated German Hellenists, who 
know it almost as well as their native tongue. 
Its utility under other.relations ; the original 
works of which its modern literature can boast ; 
the honour even of speaking a dialect of the lan- 
guage of Homer, of Thucydides, of Sappho, ought 
not to be feeble stimulants in rendering its acqui- 
sition more general, and extending it to the fair 
sex, who, it is to be hoped, will not be much 
longer excluded from the study of Greek; which, 
taught as a living language, (and such it is, with 
the ancient pronunciation, instead of the modern 
innovation of Erasmus, which was never living 
but with its inventor and those who walked in 
his steps; and if it be still retained is only on 
account of prejudice, ) would appear no more pe- 
dantic or ridiculous from their lips than from 
those of the well-educated ladies of Greece, a- 
mong whom there are some who can recite en- 

_tire books of Homer by heart, and who write 
the ancient Greek, with as much elegance, pu- 
rity, and facility, as ever flowed from female 
pen during the most classic era of Grecian lite- 
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rature, when the vivifying rays of inspiration 
shed their most genial influence. 

Every thing then that facilitates this study is 
a service rendered to public instruction, and can 
scarcely fail to be favourably received by those 
who have that object in view. It is this consi- 
deration which induces me to publish this Dic- 
tionary of Proverbs; a title which may in itself 
perhaps suggest the idea of a dry uninteresting 
work—a reproach, however, that I venture to 
hope this little volume will not be found to de- 
serve ; since, in addition to its main object, that 
of bringing together a collection of national pro- 
verbs in alphabetical order, it is diversified by 
the introduction of explanatory illustrations, 
anecdotes, and traditions; some, indeed, with 
no higher aim than the amusement and relaxa- 
tion of the reader; others, and I think they 
form the greater part, calculated to give infor- 
mation upon the habits and opinions of the peo- 
ple, both civil and domestic. 

These can never be exhibited in a form so 
compendious and unvarnished as by a work like 
the present, in which, so far from aiming at or- 
nament, the vulgar style, which popular proverbs 
every where preserve, and which a pure prose 
voluntarily rejects, has been scrupulously ad- 
hered to. Nor am I apprehensive that on 
this account, the morality or good taste of my 
countrymen will appear in an unfavourable light, 
notwithstanding some unrefined expressions 
which were unavoidable. 

The maxims of experience in all countries 
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bear the same homely character ; deduced from 
plain facts, destitute of embellishment, and the 
graces of imagination; they are calculated for 
general utility, of which a nearer approach to 
elegance would render them incapable. 

They are level to the capacity of the poor and 
uneducated, to whom they serve as a manual of 
moral and prudential aphorisms, by which they | 
may form their opinions, and regulate their con- 
duct ; while to those of more cultivated intellect, 
they are recommended by their truth and sim- 
plicity : as the proprietor of the finest gardens 
will often stop to admire the hedge-rose or the 
hare-bell, the spontaneous and uncultivated pro- 
ductions of nature. 

With regard to the translation, which I have 
endeavoured to render as literal as possible, in 
order that it may be serviceable to those who 
wish to study the Greek language as it is now 
spoken, it has not been altogether unattended 
with trouble or difficulty ; sometimes arising, 
no doubt, from my not being more familiar with 
the English idiom, but principally from my anx- 
iety, that it should be simply the vehicle of the 
Greek ; not merely of the sense, but of the con- 
struction also. 

If, in the presecution of this design, I shall be 
found sometimes to have given it an appearance 
not quite so advantageous as might otherwise 
have been the case, the object I have had in 
view will, I doubt not, be taken into considera- 
tion, and form a sufficient apology. 
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Should the success not altogether answer the 
attempt, I may at least be permitted to hope that 
the friends of Greek literature will regard this 
little work with some degree of interest and fa- 
vour; at all events, in whatever light it may be 
considered, if it should prove of any utility to 
the Public, my intention will be fully answered, 
and I shall have all the recompense for my 
labour which I desire to receive. 
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᾿Αγάλι ἀγάλι ἐφύτευεν ὃ φρόνιμος ἀμπέλι; κ᾽ ἀγάλι 
ἀγάλι ἐγίνετο ἡ ἀγουρίδα μέλι.--- Βῃ little and 
little a prudent husbandman planted a vineyard ; 
by little and little the young grapes from verjuice 
became sweet as honey :—To do a thing well, there 
ought not to be too much haste.—This agrees with 
the Italian proverb— Chi va piano va sano ; chi 
va sano va lontano. 

᾿Αγαπάει τὰ κάρδαμα.--- 6 loves cresses : 3A; fool’s 
motto. 

᾿Αγάσπα ἢ Μάρω Toy χορὸν, ηὗρε καὶ ἄνδρα λυρισπήν, 
—WMary was fond of dancing, and got a fiddler 
for her husband :—Applied to these who succeed 
according to their wishes, 

᾿Αγάπα Tov φίλον cov μὲ τὸ ἐλάττωμά του. —Love 
your friend with his foible :—Because no one is 
without his faults. 

᾿Αγέλαστος xireu.—The stone that never smiles :— 
To express the signs of grief. Ceres overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, wandered about in search of her in the dis- 
guise of an old woman. She came at length to 
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Eleusis, where she sat down on a stone, which 
was afterwards called, ὠγέλαστος πέτρα. 

"Ayeuee δωαμεώσπκηνω, minouis traciass.—Unripe prunes, 
bitter olives : -— Applied to those who are always 
saying bitter things. 

ἼΑγσυρος προξενητὴς γιὰ λόγου τοὺ yueevc:.—He that 
solicits for another in a disagreeable manner, is 
making interest for himself. 

ἼΑγριος trsubegia.—Savage liberty :—Applied to 
anarchy, or rather to such liberty as savages enjoy, 
which is established on the principle of bodily 
strength, and in which the weak become the prey 
of the strong. 

᾿Αδώνιοι κῆποι.---- Gardens of Adonis :—Applied to 
what soon decays. This proverb derived its origin 
from the ancient custom of the Grecian ladies, 
who, in commemorating the death of Adonis, car- 
ried vases full of earth, mixed with the seeds of 
various vegetables, such as lettuce, fennel, &c. 
which having but little root soon perished. - This ~ 
ceremony alluded to the misfortune of the young 
lover of Venus, who was cut off in the flower of 
his age, and to the lettuce, on which she laid him 
after his death. 

ἼΑδωρα ἐχθρῶν τὰ δῶώρω.---- “τι enemy's present is no 
favour : :—In Greece this proverb is also used in 
another form. “Exéeod χρίσμα δὲν διωφέρει ἀπὸ 
ζημίων.----- The gift of an enemy is no better than 
an injury. Virgil seems to have had the same 
sentiment in view, when, in his speech to the Tro- 
jans, dissuading them from receiving the wooden 
horse within their walls as a present from the 
Greeks, he makes Laocoon say, 


timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
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"Aeris μυίας δὲν πιώνει.---- The eagle catches no flies : 
—That is, the great care not about small things. 
The word zidzyw comes from z:zZw, Doric for 
πιέζω. Theocritus Idyll. δ΄. v. 35. 


~ > , > 
Τηνεὶ καὶ τὸν ταῦρον ae ὥρεος ὧγε πιάξας. 


"Abavaro: χαρίτων κῆσοι.---- [7η ααϊησ, are the gar- 
dens of kindness :—Applied to those who remem- 
ber favours received. 

Αἰσχύνη πόλεως πολίτου ὡμαρτία.--- The ae of 
the city is the fault of the citizen. 

Αἰσώσειον viva—Blood of Esop:—In allusion to 
the manner of his death, it signifies innocent blood. 
See Suidas. 

Αἰσώπειος wor010s.—Eseop’s jackdaw :—Applied to 
those who appropriate to themselves another’s me- 
rits. 

᾿Αχέφαλος Ady0s.— Headless speech :—To those who 
say silly things. 

᾿Αχουσά σε x “Apion, εἶδά σε καὶ “Zidewocu.—T heard 
you and was ‘terrified ; L saw you and was easy : 
—To those who at a distance inspire terror, but 
when near prove harmless. 

᾿Αχκριδὸς καὶ ψεύστης ἐγρήγορω συμῴφωνοῦν.--- κ' miser 
and a liar bargain quickly :—The former is blind- 
ed by the prospect of gain ; the latter readily makes 
promises, without intending that they should ever 
be fulfilled. 

“Adas καὶ xovniov.—Salt and bean:—To those 
who pretend to know with certainty what they 
can merely guess. It takes its rise from the cere- 
mony of the ancient diviners in throwing salt and 
bean, before predicting a future event. 

Ἴλλλα λέγει, κ᾿ ἄλλα πράώττει.---- 76 says one thing, 
and does another :—To those who fulfil not their 
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promises, or who easily change their projects. 
Another form is, ἄλλα λέγει σὸ πρωΐ, x ἄλλα 
πράττει τὸ foudi.—He says one thing in the 
morning, and does another in the evening. 

"Adda? Y τὰ μάτια TOU λαγοῦ, # ἄλλα τῆς κουκπου- 
ξάΐας.---- The eyes of the hare are one thing, those 
of the owl another :—Applied to those who com- 
pare things very different from each other. The 
word zovzxoubdiz, 15 synonimous with γλαὺξ, and 
signifies nurse of the cuckoo. It is said that the 
cuckoo, when she is about to lay her eggs 3165 
to the nest of the owl, which, not seeing dur- 
ing the day, is terrified by the sudden flight, and 
shrinks in her nest, yielding place to the stranger. 

‘The cuckoo then rolls one of the owl’s eggs from 
the nest, and leaves one of her own in its stead. 
The ow] sits on al] till the young are produced ; 
after which the cuckoo returns every day to visit 
its young one, until it is able to fly. The word 
Baia, nurse, comes from Baja, a name which the 
ancient Romans gave to a nurse; from a city of 
the same name which was-famous for all kinds of 
luxuries. It was a Greek colony, and founded, ac- 
cording to some, by Bésos, one of the companions 
of Ulysses ( See Strabo, 1, 26) whose name the city 
bears. It was here that Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, dwelt, and where, by his orders, she was 
put to death. 

"AAA λέγω ᾽γὼ τὴν ϑειάν μου, ἄλλο λέγ᾽ ἐμὲν αὐτή. 
—T say one thing to my aunt, she says another to 
me :—To those who do not wish to understand 
what is said, and answer one thing for another. 
’Ewty for the Doric ἐμὴν, of which the Attic is 
ἐμοί. Thus by Zheocr. Idyll. sa. v. 44. 


“Adio ἐν τώνσρῳ Tue ἐμὶν Tay νύκτα διάξεις. 
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"Ἄλλος ἀγαπάει πὸν παπᾶ, καὶ ἄλλὸς τὴν σάπα- 
διά. --- The one loves the priest, the other the priest- 
ess : The same thing does not please every body. 
In Latin, —De gustibus nil disputandum. 

ἴΑλλος τὸ TUE ἀνάφτει, καὶ ἄλλος «τ᾽ ἀνεμίζει.---- The 
one kindles the fire, the other blows τέ :—That is 
to say, one begins the evil, another increases it. 

ἼΑλλος χάσκει, καὶ ἄλλος χάφτει.--- One gapes, and 
another gulps :—Said of those who obtain what 
others s expected, 

"AAO $d νὰ ἰδῆς, καὶ ἄλλο τὸ ν᾿ ἀκούσης. To see is 
one thing, to hear is another :—That is to say, 
we ought to place more confidence in seeing than 
hearing. A similar sentiment is to be found in 
Thucydides, Lib. a. ὃ oy’. Kai τὰ μὲν TU) Ta- 
λαιὰ τί δεῖ λέγειν: ; ὧν ἀκοαὶ μᾶλλον λόγων μάρτυ- 
G25; ii ὄψεις σῶν ἀπουσομένων : 3 

᾿Αλλοῦ μὲ πρίδεις δέσποτα, καὶ ἀλλοῦ ἔχω Tov Tovey. 
— You rub me, reverend sir, on one place, and I 
have the pain in another :—Sufferings are best 
known to those who feel them. 

᾿Αλλοῦ ν᾽ σὰ καρκαλίσμωτα, καὶ ἀλλοῦ γεννοῦν ἢ 
κότσαις.---- The hen cackles in one place, and lays. 
her eggs in another. 

“AdAous ἡ γλῶσσα, ἄλλους τὰ δόντιω δουλεύουν.---- The 
tongue serves some, the teeth others :—The first 
part of the proverb is applicable to babblers, the 
last to gluttons. 

Αλλων ἰωσρὸς, πληγῶν αὐτὸς γεμάτος, The healer 
of others is himself full of wounds :—To those 
who, making pretensions to virtue, and teaching it 
to others, are themselves vicious. 

᾿Αλοίμονον εἰς σὸν μὴ ξυόμενον μὲ τὰ νύχιά Tov. 
Alas! for him who scratches not himself with his 
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own nails :—-He is best served who is his own 
servant. ᾿ 

᾿Αλοίμονον εἰς τοὺς δαρμένους, ἐν ὅσῳ οἱ πριταὶ νὰ ἔλ- 
θουν.---- Alas ! for those who have been beaten, till 
the judges come :—Those who receive an injury 
ought to be speedily redressed 

"Amabos βρωπὶν ἐφόρειε, κάθε rarnua τὸ Sugese.—A no- 
vice was dressed in breeches, and looked at them 
every step : He who is suddenly placed in a high 
situation knows not how to conduct himself pro- 
perly. 

"Avaloruyros καὶ o10702v105.—Impudent and from 
iron :—In other words, brazen-faced. 

᾿Ανακασωμένω (or tumeodeutva) γνέμαπτα, κωκοῦφα- 
opiva ravid.—ravelled yarn makes ill-woven cloth : 
—If due arrangements be not made at the com- 
mencement, the end will shew the defects. 

᾿Ανάλασαω γέλοια.---- Unseasoned laughter :—against 
which the following maxim may be directed : 


, 7 ~ nN ΄ 
Τελως ἄκαιρος ἐν βροτοῖς δεινὸν κακόν. 


“Av βρέξη, λάσπη γίνεται.---- 1 it rains, there is mud : 
—Applied to natural consequences. 

"Ay δὲν ἑταίριωζον, δὲν ἐσυμπεθέριαζον.---- ΠΡ they had 
not been of the same mind, they had not inter- 
married their children :—-To those who are al- 
ways of the same opinion. 

Ἂν δὲν ἦνοι yore», ὡς av καὶ racraptvov.—If there 
is none fresh, let us have salted :----Ἴο those whe 
content themselves with the second place. 

“Ay εἰπῶ τὸ παράπονό μου, λέγω Thy πομπή μου.---- 
Lf Litell my complaint, 1 disclose my shame :—To 
those who receive an injury from their relations ; 
and through magranimity conceal it, in order to 
prevent a stain on their family. 

“Ay εἴχα tug, προσφάγι δὲν ἐζήτουν.---- If I had cferae 
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1 would not ask any thing else to eat along with 
my bread :—To those who like frugality, and con- 
tent themselves with little. 

"Ay εἶχ᾽ ἡ βάξω μας ὀρχείδια, τὴν ἔλεγαν παπ' σοῦ. ---- 
If our grandmother were masculine, we would 
call her grandfather :—Applied to things impos- 
sible. 

᾿Ανεμομαζώρμωσα, δαιμονοσκορπίσμωτωα (or διαξολο- 
σκορπίσμωτω).--- What the wind gathers, the Devil 
scatters :—Ill ecme goods never stay. 

“Avewoy σηγανισμένον, χιόνι ᾽ς πὸ σουξλί. τς Fried 
wind, and snow on the spit :—-Applied to trifles 
and impossibilities. 

“Ay ἐφοξεῖσ᾽ ὁ λύκος σὴν βροχὴν, περίδλημα ἐφόρεις..----- 
If the wolf dreaded rain, he would wear a cloak: 
—To the brave who fear nothing. 

Ay ἡ εὐχαὶς ἀλήθευαν, x ὃ διωκονάρης rrodreve.—l 
wishes were granted, even the beggar would become 
rich:~Wishes are freely given, but they make us 
neither richer mor poorer. Thus they say in 
English, Jf wishes were horses, beggars would 
ride. 

“Ay ἤκουεν 6 Θεὸς σοὺς xogunus, τετρώποδον εἰς Tay 
κόσμον δὲν ἤθελεν ἀπορείνῃ.---. ΠΡ God would listen _ 
to the crows, not a quadruped would be left on the 
earth :—To the wicked and envious who utter vain 
imprecations against others. 

"Avbouros ἀνθρώπου χύκος.---- απ the wolf of man: __ 
—One ought not to put teo much confidence in 
an unknown person. 

“Avbowmos πολύδουλος, Θεὸς δὲ βουληκόσπος.---- ἤζαγι 
has many projects, but God cuts them short :— 

To those who devise many plans, but are disap- 
pointed in their fulfilment by some unexpected ac- 
eident. ~This proverb suggests another which is 
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well known: ἄλλαι μὲν βουλαὶ ἀνθρώπων, ἄλλω δὲ 
Θεὸς κελεύει. 

᾿Ανθρώπου παρακάλεσις ὁμοιάζει “σὰν ἀγγάρεια..----- 
The entreaties of man resemble statute-work :— 
To those who are obliged to satisfy the demands of 
their friends, for fear of censure. 

“Ay καθίσῃς μὲ creator, ὡς πὸ βράδυ γαλιουρίζεις.---- 
Tf you sit with one who squints, before the even- 
ing you will become cat-eyed : Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. The word ψγαώλιου- 
ρίζω comes from γαλῆ, a cat, from its looking 
crossways. 

"Ay κτυπᾷς με καὶ πονῶ, κασαροῦμαί σε κ᾽ ἐγώ.---- 
you strike and hurt me, at least I may curse you: 
—One not being able to avenge an injury, may 
utter prayers which sometimes seem to be rea- 
lized, like those of Chryses in the Hliad. 

"Ay πέσῃ 6 οὐρανός 1---- ΠΡ the heavens fall !—Ironi- 
cally, to those who are ridiculously timid when 
there is nothing to fear. 

"Ay σὲ ζητήσῃ πάλιν πρασίον; σφονδυλιὰν δός τον. —If 
he ash you for more wine, give him a blow : —Those 
who make improper requests incur evil: As the 
Cyclops, who asked more wine from Ulysses, till 
he became drunk, and was struck blind. 

* Ay σὸν γλυκάνης;, Sa κολληθῆ ς τὴν ῥάχην cov.—If 
you encourage him, he will stick to your back :— 
If you give one his desires too freely, you will have 
difficulty in checking his importunity. What 
Theocr. Idyll. i. v. 11, expresses by, 


χαλεπὸν χορίων κύνα γεῦσαι. 


A proverbial expression which is also used, as his 
Scholiast observes, χαλεπὸν μαθοῦσω κύων σπκυτε- 
σραγεῖν. And Idyll. ιδ΄. v. 43: 

——'Eba zak σαῦφος ἀν ὕλαν. 
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“Ay φταίω ᾽γὼ, νὰ σκάσ᾽ ὁ ἄνδρας μου" καὶ ἂν Φταΐη 
αὐτὸς, νὰ σκάσ᾽ αὐτός.---- ΠΡ I am in fault, let my 
husband burst, and if the fault is his, let himself 
burst :—To those who are so exceedingly selfish, 
that they take not the smallest interest in the wel- 
fare even of their nearest relations. 

᾿Αξίζει ἡ παλαιόκοττα, σαράντω 'πωλαωκπκίδαις.--. The 
old hen is worth forty chickens :—There are ladies 
who, although old, are mure attractive than many 
young ones. 

᾿Αξίζει ὃ ἕνας γιὰ ἑκατὸν, καὶ ἑκατὸν οὔτε ἕνα.---- One 
may be worth a hundred, and a hundred not 
worth one :—It isin the same sense that this other 
proverb i is used: οὐκ ἐν τῷ πολὺ To εὖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ 
εὖ τὸ πολύ-.---- Phe quality is not in the guantity, 
but the quantity in the quality. 

‘Am’ ἀγάπη τοῦ καλοῦ μου, δὲν τὸν εἶδ ἄν ἔχη γένεια. 
—From the love of my beau, I did not observe 
whether he had a beard :—lIronically expressive of 

' the disgust which is felt at the presence of one who 
is disagreeable to lock upon. 

᾿Απέθων ἡ πενθερά μον, καὶ TAGTYY ἡ γωνιά jov.—— | 
My mother-in-law is dead, and my hearth is en- 
larged :—Used by those who get rid of any ob- 
stacle or incumbrance. 

᾿Απέταξε τὸ πωλίον καὶ δὲν γυρίξει.---- The bird hath 
flown away, and comes not back :—Every one 
ought to be watchful of his own concerns, lest he 
become a loser by inattention. 

᾿Απὸ ἀγκάθ, βγαίνει ῥόδον, καὶ ἀπὸ ῥόδον βγαείν᾽ ἄγ- 
πάθι.-- From the thorn springs the rose, and from 
the rose the thorn :—This proverb is applied, when 
we see people of low birth raising themselves to 
eminence, and others of rank haying nothing to 
boast of besides the names oftheir ancestors. 
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᾿Ασὸ ζουρλὸν καὶ webvorny μανθάνεις τὴν cArnezitey.— 
From the fool and drunkard you may learn the 
truth -—Regarding the latter the Italians say, J/ 
vino ὃ tina mézza corda. ἡ 

᾿Αποθωμένου ro πουγγὶ ἀνάποδα γυρίξει.--- The purse 
of the dead is turned inside out :—It often hap- 
pens that the property of the dead is wasted. 

‘Ago καπὸν χοεωφειλέτην καὶ σωκκίον ἄχυρω καλὸν 
εἶνοιι.---- From a bad debtor even a bag of straw is 
worth having. 

᾿Ασποκρεὰ THY EAEY CY, καὶ ξερὸ Pow treuyuy.— They 
were calling it carnival, while they were eating dry 
bread :—To those who, through pride, conceal their 
poverty. 

᾿Απομωςρήτερω μὼρὲ τὴν raryny.—LFool, keep the corn 
farther off :—Applied to those who are wise be- — 
hind hand, and try to correct a fault, when it is 
too late. The story is, that a muleteer half-starved 
his mule, and that one day he loaded it so heavily 
that it fell down from weakness. He unloaded it, 
and in vain tried to compel it to rise: he at last 
thought that he would succeed by flattery. So 
taking a handful of corn, he held’ it at a distance 
from the animal’s mouth, but without success. 
The muleteer’s comrade knowing his avarice, taunt- 
ed him with this proverb. Another version of 
which runs thus: πρώϊμω ἄγροικε tay ταγήν.--- 
Clown, you should have given the corn sooner ;— 
i. 86. Foresee the evil and provide against it. 

7 AT) μῆλον ὡς αὐγὸν, νὰ κυρὰ λουκώνιπον.---- Πγοηι an 
apple to an egg, here is a sausage, madam :—To 
those who are continually flying from one thing to 
another without the least connection. 

᾿Ασὸ wreorbla κάλλιω Toy ἐχθρὸν, TUG ἀπ᾽ ὀπίσω.--- 
Betier to have the enemy in front than in the 
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rear :—To those who, under the mask of friend- 
ship, secretly seek our hurt; and with whom it is 
far preferable to come to an open rupture, in order ~ 
that, considering them as enemies, we may be on 
our guard against them; also in English, a fair 
foe is better than a false friend. 

᾿Ασὸ πέτραν cis Asdiosov—From the rock to the peb- 
ble :—To bad debtors who, under various pretexts, 
defer payment from time to time. 

᾿Απὸ πικρὰν κολοκύνθην wire κολοκυνθόσπορον.---- OF 
a bitter gourd, use not even the seed :—The sons 
of tyrants and wicked persons ought not to be too 
freely trusted. 

᾿Απὸ σπανὸ τρίχα δυσκόλως ἐξγάζεις.--- You can 
scarcely pull a hair from a thin beard :—We can- 
not derive much advantage from one who has little 
in his power. 

"Ago τὰ γένεια coGos.—His wisdom is in his beard : 
—To him who is wise in his own conceit. The 
English say, Zhe wisdom ’s in the wig. 

᾿Απὸ τὰ καλῶς συναγμένω ἐπαίρει ὃ Διώδολος τὰ μισὰ, 
μὲ τὰ καπῶς δὲ καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν νομκοκύρην.-- Of what 
is honestly acquired, the Devil gets the half; bué 
together with ill got pelf, he takes also the posses- 
sor : ‘—Unjust gain gives no adyantage. 

᾿Απὸ σὴν ϑύρων ἡ aueoria.—He goes wrong as soon 
as he enters :—To those who, as soon as they be- 
gin to say or do any thing, commit faults. 

᾿Απὸ THY μάναν ὡς THY μαμὴν ἐχάθη τὸ παϊδίον.---. 
Between the mother and the midwife the child was 
lost :—To a theft committed between two per- 
sons. 

᾿Ασπὸ τὴν reine xeivara.—ITt hangs by a hair:— 
Used when one is observed in great danger. It is 
also said: μιὼ reign ἔλειψ ει--- Within a hair- 
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—— Selig ἀνὰ μέσσον: 


᾿Απὸ σὴν χώρων βγαίν ἡ xave.—The cloak comes 
from the εέαΐο :---- Τὸ governors or judges who, by 
receiving presents, enrich themselves at the public’ 
expense. 

"As? δ᾽ σι φορεῖ, xatrrny δὲν Gobeiras.—From his 
dress, he needs not fear the thief : —To very poor 
people. 

Avs τὸ dAayov’s τὸν yaeugov.—From the horse to 
the ass:—-To those who from a higher situation 
willingly descend to a lower. 

᾿Ασὸ τὸ αὐσὶ x εἰς σὸν διδώσκαλον.---- From the ear to 
the master :—To him who hears δ᾽ lesson and is 
immediately able to repeat it—general application, 
no sooner said than done. 

᾿Απὸ τὸ Βαγδάτι toyeras.—He comes from Bagdad 
(the ancient Babylon) :—To those who are uncon- 
scious of common domestic occurrences. 

᾿Απὸ πὸ γουρούνιον καὶ μιὰ πρίχω καλὴ civet.—From 
a swine, even α hair is a great deal :—To ἃ miser- 
ly person who presenting a trifle thinks it of great 
value. 

᾿Ασὸ σὸ κεφάλι Bowman ro Vegs.—From the head 
the fish begins to stink :—-The chiefs are often to 
be blamed for disorders which happen among the 
people. 

᾿Ασπὸ τὸ κώσίον εἰς Tov zANQ0V.—From the oar to the 
pulpit -—To those who from low condition unde- 
servedly arrive at honour and power. 

᾿Απὸ τὸν γάμον ἔρχομαι, nai τρέμω ἀπὸ σὴν πεῖναν. 
—TI come from the marriage, and am starving with 
hunger : —To those who are invited to a splendid 
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entertainment, and, from ἃ misplaced bashfulness, 
eat not according to their appetite. 

᾿Ασὸ τὸ στόμω του καὶ TO ϑερμὸν καὶ πὸ Wuxeov.— 
From his mouth both heat and cold :—To those 
who praise aud condemn the same things. 

᾿Ασὸ χεῖλι βγαίνει λόγος, καὶ εἰς χίλιους καταντεύει. 
—The word goes from the lip, and passes to thou- 
sands :—One who does not wisha thing to be 
known should hold his peace; for those whom 
he least suspects may be the means of publishing 
ifs | 

᾿Ασ' σοῦ Διωξόλου τὴν αὐλὴ, μήτ᾽ ἐρίφ: μήτ᾽ Qi. — 
From the Devil's farm, neither kids nor lambs : — 
All intercourse with the wicked, although appa- 
rently advantageous, will sooner or later prove pre- 
judicial. 

᾿Αραίαις μώραις; πουκουνείραις καὶ ἡ τρύσιαις 1 A xou- 
Aweoss.—Destructive hands, pine apples and per- 
forated spoons :—This string of words, which in 
the original has no other connection between the 
different parts, than the similarity of terminations, 
is applied to designate that sort of conversation 
which (on account of the frequent and inconsi- 
derate change ofthe subject) has as little import 
as the words of the proverb. 

᾿Αράπη Χούεις.---- You wash a negro :—That is, you ~ 
try to correct a man who is incorrigible, and there- 
by lose your labour. 

᾿Αρώάχινην tOuive.—He weaves a spider's web :— 
To those who occupy themselves with trifles. 

᾿Αργεῖ ὃ Θεὸς, ὅμως δὲν ἀλησμονάει.--- 15 also said, 6 
Θεὸς ἀργεῖ, ὠλλὼ δὲν ἀλησιονεῖ.--- God delays, but 
does not forget :—The wicked shall not pass with 
impunity. 

᾿Αργυρὸ.πὸ μίλημα, χρυσὸ τὸ erect χὰ ὀϑεμεῦ ἐδ 
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silver, silence is gold :—There is greater danger in 
saying too much than too little. 

"Aorukssin φᾷς, καὶ κλέψε vaerns.— Pillage to eat, 
and steal to keep :—Applied to those who support 
themselves and get rich, by robbery and theft. — 

᾿Αρχοιόπερω τῆς διφθέρας Aeyei.—He speaks things 
older than parchment :—To those who relate cir- 
cumstances of great antiquity. This proverb is 
taken from ancient mythology, according to which 
it is said, that Jupiter wrote on a skin every occur- 
rence that took place in the world. 

᾿Ασκρπος ὃ νοῦς, διπλοῦς ὃ σόνος.--«(η, inconsiderate 
mind, double labour :—-A wise man, by proper 
afrangement in business, is able to perform, with 
the greatest ease, what others are totally unable to 
accomplish. 

"As πάγη νὰ xovecinrai.—Let him go and shear 
himself :—It is also said, ἄς πουρεύηται, x as ψα- 
Awernras.—Let him get himself shorn and clipped 
with scissors :—This expression is applied to one 
for whom we have no regard, and whom we dis- 
miss with contempt. 

"Agreny γνῶσιν 2x¢—He has a white understand- 
ing :—Metaphorically applied to one destitute of 
common sense. 

ἼΑσστρον εἶναι καὶ σὸ χιόνι.---- The snow also is white : 
—To persons who are good looking, but of un- 
couth and disagreeable manners. 

Ασσρος σκύλλος, μαῦρος σπύλλος.---Α white dog, a 
black dog :—To those who are alike in wicked- 
ness. 

᾿Ασαραπαὶς βρονταὶς καὶ ἄν ἀκούσῃς, τὰ TWA σου 
μὴν τ΄ ἀφήσης.--- ΠΡ you see ligntning or hear thun- 
der, abandon not your birds ----ῖτι cases of danger, 
every one should attend to his relations. 
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"Agnus μου καὶ ἄπρεπέ μου,---καὶ τί νὰ πσρωποφάμεν 
βράδυ ;— O my ugly and unbecoming,—but what 
shall we commence with at supper 2—To persons 
whose money is their only merit, their manners 
and appearance being much against them. 

Αὐγὰ, καὶ ὄχι rr2¢d.—Eggs, and not wings :—To 
those who make many promises, but seldom fulfil 
them. 

Aura, καὶ rar avra.— The same, and again the 
same :—To those who always repeat the same 
things. 

Αὐτὴ ἡ πάστρα τὸν βαστάει !|—See what cleanness he 
exhibits !—Ironically to a dirty fellow. 

Avro roca Coyle: ;—How much does that weigh 9 
—Used to express extreme rusticity. _ The origin 
of the proverb is this :—A lady sent her servant 
to the post-cflice to inquire whether there were 
any letters for her. There was one, the postage of 
which, on account of the distance it had come, 
amounted to something considerable. The servant, 
afraid of being cheated, commenced an inquiry re- 
garding the price of letters, and observing one 
which had come from the neighbourhood, asked, 
How much does that cost according to its weight 3 
As she was told the price was a penny, she threw 
down the money, snatched up the letter, and ran 
home to her mistress quite overjoyed and delighted 
with her bargain. 

Αὐτὸς μὲ Thy πρελίτσσωαν Tov, γεμίζει, TAY ποιλίσσαν 
σου.--- He with his foolery feeds his belly:—To 
one who piays the buffoon to gain a livelihood. 

Αὐτὸς ὃ καθήμενος, ὡς στεκόρενος φαίνεται.---- That 
man when sitting, seems as if he were standing : 


-- Τὸ those who perform, with ease and expedition, 
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things which generally require much time and la- 
bour. 

“Agnes σὸν γάμον, καὶ πῆγε Die xacruve.—He has 
left the marriage, and gone for chesnuts :—To 
those who unseasonably attend to trifles. 

᾿Αφορμὴν δὲν εἴχαμεν, καὶ ὁ Θεὸς τὴν ἔπεμψε.---- We 
had no pretext, but God sent one :—To those who 
disingenuously contrive excuses for themselves. 

"A@eunros 6 κῆπος, ἔρημα τὰ Adxova.—A garden 
being unenclosed, the cabbages disappear :—Negli- 
gence is punished. 

᾿Αφύλωκτον ἡ arrorns.— Simplicity unguarded :-— 
The innocent being often unacquainted with the 
snares of the world are liable to fall a prey to man,, 
as they cannot well know how to provide against 
dangers. 

᾿Αφύσικος πραγμωτευτὴς; -“κωθάρειος διωκονάρφης.---- Α 
merchant against nature, is nothing but a beggar : 
— Applied to those who acquire a fortune, though 
not by merit, and whose manners betray their for- 
mer condition. 


B 


Βάξζε τ᾽ ἀπὸ τὸ ἕνα, καὶ βγάλε «' ἀπὸ τ᾽ ἄλλο.---- 

- Let it go in at the one ear, and out at the other : 
—i. e. give no attention to what he says. 

Ban ἀλεῦρι, κάμε rirav.—Knead mealyand make a 
cake :—To those who pretend not to know how to 
accomplish any thing. 

Bar αὐγὰ καὶ βούτυρον, καὶ za ἀπονοζοῦμει.--- Mir 
eggs and butter, and make gravy for sharpening : 
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_ Τὸ those who feign excuses for not granting fa- 
yours. This proverb is said to have sprung from 
a soldier who used the expression to a country wo- 
man, when she refused him refreshment on pretence 
that she had nothing to give him. 

Βάλε κλειδὶ ᾿ς τὴν γλῶσσάν cov.—Put a key on your 
tongue :—i. e. Beware of communicating secrets. 
This caution is beautifully expressed in the follow- 

" ing verses : 


> ΕΝ ἢ ὁ 3 7, 7 4 5» ᾽ὔ 
Αῤῥήτων ἐπέων γλώσσῃ σφραγίς ἐπικείσθω, 
Κρείσσων yao μύθων, n καεώνων φυλακή. 


Βάλετε x ἐμὲν xaghaxi.—Drive a nail to me also: 
—To persons who foolishly compare themselves 
with those who are by far their superiors. This 
proverb takes its origin from the fable, according 
to which, a frog having seen a farrier shoeing a 
horse, went proudly up to him, and extending its 
foot, desired also to be shod. 

Βάλε τὸν λύκον ποισπικὸν, καὶ Toy σπκύλλον δραγάώτην. 
—Appoint the wolf for a shepherd, and the dog 

- for a corn-gatherer :—-To those who choose not 
good managers of their property. The word σποι- 
στικὸς, shepherd, comes from rim, grass, because 
he conducts the herds in the meadows. 

Βάσανος πέτρα.---- Touch-stone :——To those who ex- 
amine their own undertakings as well as those of 
others, in which they are concerned, and perceive 
all the consequences, advantageous and disadvanta- 
geous, like the touch-stone which distinguishes the 
genuine from the spurious. The Ancients had a 
proverb to the same effect: Avdia λίθος ἐλέγξει τὸ 
κίξδηλον. 

Βασίλη rime τὸν turn καὶ σὺ mame χε γνῶσιν.---- 
Basil respect the priest ; and you too priest behave 
yourself :—It is a duty to honour one’s superiors,’ 
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but they also ought to conduct themselves properly 
towards their inferiors. 

Βασιλιῶς λογάριον ἔχει, x ay «οὔ δώσουν, κ᾽ ἄλλο 93:- 
λει.--- The king has great treasures, but wishes for 
greater, if you will give him them :—In reference 
to the covetousness of powerful men. 

Βασχάει καὶ ὃ κρωτηρμένος ἀκράτητον κωμάρι.---- Εΐνοη 
he who is in servile dependence, maintains ungo- 
vernable pride :—Small things often produce much 
vanity. 

Βαφείζω καὶ μυρόνω, καὶ ζήση καὶ μὴ ζήση.---Π bap- 
tize and anoint, whether he live or not : Every 
one should do his duty independently of the conse- 
quences. 

Βδέλυγμω τῆς tonuacews.—An. object of execration, 
that every body shuns :—Applicable to the wicked. 

Bibasobnun tusburxos.—A. living library :—Persons 
who without books can supply their use. 

Bowria ὕς.--- A Beotian sow :—One way of desig- 
nating a stupid fellow. (See farther, Pindar, 
Olymp. vi, v. 152, and his Scholiast.) 

Βουξάλιον ἄν γηράσῃ, πάλιν εἰς βοδίου cipny εἶναι. ---- 
The buffalo, though old, is still worth an ox :— 
To those whose inherent worth renders their old 
age equal to the youth of many. 

Bouvay ἐγέννησε rovrixov.—A mountain produced a 
mouse :—~To those who make much ado about 
nothing. 

Bouvoy μὲ βουνὸν δὲν avropoveres.—Mountains don’t 
go to meet each other:—To those who behave 
themselves in such a manner, that the shghtest dif- 
ference will prevent their meeting; as if the one 
would never require the assistance of the other. _ 

Βρώμιον ὀψάριον ὀρίγανον ayuarte.—Stinking fish 
require wild marjoram :—To those plain ladies 
who need exterior ornaments. 
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Γάδαροι δυὸ ἐμάλλονων ᾿ς σὸν ξένον ἀ χυρῶνα..---- Two 
asses were quarrelling at a strange manger :—To 
those who unnecessarily trouble themselves, dis- 
puting about other people’s business. 

Γαμξρὸς καὶ νύμφη ϑέλουν᾽ς τὴν πομπὴν τῶν συμ- 
πεθέρων.--- The bridegroom and bride wished tt, 
in spite of their fathers-in-law :—Those who are 
inclined to follow their own will do not listen to 
the advice of others. 

Ταργαρέει yeoyucti.—He conjugates the conjunction 
yée:—To a young student who makes no pro- 
gress in his studies, or an ignoramus. ‘This is the 
history of the proverb :—There was in a certain 
school a young man, who, notwithstanding his na- 
tural abilities to learn, in consequence of his arrant 
trifling and laziness, was conspicuous for his ig- 
norance. The Professor observing this, one day, 
to amuse himself, and at the same time to correct 
the student, made him the sport of the class, and 
asked him what part of speech yag, was? a verb 
—was the learned reply. Of what conjugation? 
a circumflex verb of the first. Conjugate it, said 
the master.—The young man was going on with 
astonishing volubility, till the bursts of laughter 
from his companions stopped him in his career. 
Henceforth he was denominated Mr. Gargari, 
and the circumstance was so notorious that his 
nick-name passed into a proverb. 

Veroucora ἐκάη πὸ σπῆτί cov! ἐγὼ χω τὰ κλειδιά. 
—WNeighbour, your house is burnt! impossible, 
have the keys : —To little minds which place im- 
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plicit confidence in things which afford no securi- 
ty. 

Τετόνισσο, urny ὃ ἄνδρας μους TOY μύλον" νὰ ὑπαν- 
δρευθῶ, ἢ νὰ καρτερήσω :- Neighbour, my husband 
is gone to the mill ¢ shall Itake another, or shall I 
wait ?—To fickle and inconsiderate women. 

Γέλα με νὰ σὲ γελῶ, νὰ περῶμεν. σὸν xaigov.—Make 
game with me, that ἢ may make game with you ; 
and thus let us pass our time :—-To those who 
play amusing tricks with each other. 

Γελᾷ μωρὸς ᾿ς aytraucra.—The fool laughs where 
there is nothing to laugh at :—Anciently said : 


Tsag δ᾽ ὁ μωρὸς x ἄν τι μὴ γελοῖον Te 


Τελᾷς, δέσποτο, καπὰ yerus.— You laugh, reverend 
sir, you laugh to your hurt :—To those who do 
not anticipate unpleasant consequences. 

Vives σρώγουν τὰ Paouw.— These fish eat beard :— 
To those who in consequence of riches increase in 
power. Here the fish represents the rich, and the 

- beard, power ; as being the strength of a man. 

Τιὼ σὴν φωτιὰν εἶν᾽ ἡ cvxie.— That fig-tree is for the 
fire :—To a hopeless character. 

Γλυκάθ᾽ ἡ γρῃὰ ᾿ς τὰ σύκω, σρώγει καὶ τὰ συκόφυλ- 
λα.--- ΤΠι6 old woman relishes figs so much, that 
she eats the very leaves :—To one who becomes a 
gormandizer. 

Τλυκὰ τἄφαγες, πικρὰ ru χωνεύσεις.--- You have 
eaten them sweetly, you shall digest them bitterly : 
—To those who enjoy temporary pleasure, at the 
expense of future pain. 

Τλυκύτασό μου σράσο; καὶ πῶς Sa σὲ ξεχάσω ’:---- 
My sweetest leek, and how can I forget you ϑ---- 
Applied ironically to those whose self-love makes 
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them imagine that they are beloved, or esteemed 
by others, to whom they are indifferent. 

Γλυστερὸς ‘oxy 2001.—Slippery as oil:—To him 
who knows how to ayoid exposing himself to 
dangers, 

Τουροῦνι᾽ς τὸ cuxxi.—A pig in a poke :—Applied to 
an unseen purchase. This proverb originated from 
the practice in Greece, during the Mahometan do- 
minion, of selling pork in the night-time, which was 
done with the greatest secrecy, to avoid giving of- 
fence to the tyrant. 

Τραμμένης φωνῆς δυνωτωσέραω n ragovoin.—Presence 
is more efficacious than written words. 

Ten μὲ ἕν ἄσπρον ἐμξῆκε᾽ς τὸν χορὸν, ἔπειτα ἔδωκε 
δύο διὰ νὰ ἐκξῆ, καὶ δὲν ἠμπόρειε.--- “4, old woman 
entered a dance by paying a penny; afterwards 
she would have given two to get out, but she could 
not :—-To a person who ought not to entangle 
himself in undertakings that are beyond his 
strength, lest he be unable to withdraw from 
them even with considerable damage. 

Τρηᾶς μαντεύματα, καὶ γέρου ragupidie.—An old 
woman's prophecies, and an old man’s tales :— 
To those who utter idle stories, and talk nothing 

» but nonsense. 

Τρηγορώτερα aa ὅλω γηράζ᾽ ἡ χάρις.---.44 favour - 
becomes old sooner than any other thing :—This 
proverb is derived from the apophthegms of Aris- 
totle, who, on being asked what becomes soonest 
old, answered, a favour. The ancients had like- 
wise the following saying : 


Μετὰ τὴν δόσιν τάχιστα γηράσκει χάρις. 


Γρόθους σήμερον, καὶ λόγους αὔριον.---. Blows to-day, 
and words to-morrow ;—To. those who begin 
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where they should end, and vice versa. This pro- 
verb answers to the following in French: au- 
jourd hui on se bat, demain on se disputera. The 
whole import is in this sentence of Thucyd. Lib. 
= 27 erty, 2 x Zz 
1, ὃ 78: ἰόντες τε οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἐς ποὺς πολέμους, 
τῶν ἔργων πρότερον ἔχονται & χρῆν ὕσπερον δρᾷν' 
κακοπαθοῦντες δὲ ἤδη, τῶν λόγων ἅπτονται. 
Γυμνὴν τὴν χάριν.---Α naked favour :—A favour 
should be conferred freely and without ostentation. ἡ 
ΧῪ ἀ, / 2 ὃ A \ δ 15 δύ δὲ 2 
Vupsyoy ἐνῶ, χίλιοι ἐνθυρενοι ya σὸν ἐκδύσουν δὲν EuTrO— 
θοῦν.---α A thousand dressed men cannot undress a 
naked one ;-—Because we can take nothing from 
those who have nothing. There is a kindred pas- 
sage to be found in Herodotus, Lib. vi, § 172: 


3 ~ “" > / > s Zz 2) 
οὐδωμᾷ ye ἀδυνασίης AYAYHRN κρέσσων EDU. 


A 


Δανείζου καὶ ξόδευε, σὴν διορίαν μὴ λησμονήσης.-- 
Borrow and spend, but do not forget the day of 
payment. 

Δανεικὸ x ayiguero.—Borrowed and not returned 5 
—To one who asks as a loan what people know 
he will never return. . 

Δανεικὸν κυρὰ τ᾽ ἀλεῦρι, δανεικὸν καὶ TO σπροξύμι----- 
Borrowed, madam, is the flour ; borrowed also 
the leaven :—Reciprocal accommodation is com- 
mendable and useful. 

Δειλὸς 6 σλοῦτος.--- Wealth is timid :—To the rich 
who are frequently influenced by timidity and cow-~ 
ardice, lest they should be deprived of their wealth. 
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Aristophanes also in Plut. v. 203, says: 
Δειλότατος ἔσθ᾽ 6 Πλοῦτος. 
and Euripides in Pheniss. v. 600 : 
«-- δειλὸν δ᾽ ὁ πλοῦτος, καὶ φιλόψυχον κακόν. 
Palladas thus addresses gold : 


Χρυσὲ; πάτερ κολάκων, ὀδύνης καὶ φροντίδος vies 
Kai ro ἔχειν σε Dobos, καὶ μὴ ἔχειν σ᾽ ὀδύνη. 


Δειλότερος σῆς δειλίας.---- ογε cowardly than cowar- 
dice :—To Very great cowar ds. 

Δεῖξέ μας τὴν ῥάχην cov.—Shew us your back :— 
Instead of, go away, or begone. 

Δείσνω πεθερὰ, x ἕλω νὰ σὲ Ψυλλίσω.---- Take your 
supper, mother-in-law, and come that I may catch 
your fieas:—To those who are over-anxious to 
render services at improper times. 

Δέκα μέτρω, καὶ κόφτε winy.—Measure ten times, 
and cut once :—To those who speak much and 
hastily without thinking. The tongue should not 
outstrip the thoughts, and every one should free his 
conversation from superfluous words. 

Aswivos ὃ γάδαρος, ἀναπαυμένος ὃ voixoxuons.— The 
ass being tied, the master is at his ease :——_Domes- 
tic security is necessary for comfort. 

Δὲν ἀξίζεις τὸν κόπον νὰ σκύψη τις νὰ σὲ πάρῃ.--- 
You are not worth the trouble that one should 
stoop to pick you up :—To him who despises little, 
and is disappointed in his prospects of greater gain. 
A Spaniard hearing of the abundance of gold to 
be found in Mexico, thought he had only to go 
thither, and pick up as much as he desired. Ac- 
cordingly, when he arrived at Vera Cruz, he found 
by chance a doubloon on the ground; but confi- 
dently relying on the wealth which he thought he 
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should soon possess, haughtily spurned it away, eja- 
culating the words of the proverb, which afterwards 
passed as a common saying. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that he had not many opportunities 
like that which he rejected. 

Δὲν ἐξεύρει νὰ χωρίσῃ δυὸ γαδάρων ἄχυρα. ---- ἶε can- 
not divide straw between two α58865 :---- Ὁ extreme 
stupidity. 

Δὲν ἔχει εἰς τὸν ἥλιον μοίρων.---- He has no share in the 
sun :—To very poor people. 

Δὲν ηὗρες ἀπόμη Tov μωλλιωαρόκωλόν cov.— You have 
not yet found your man with shaggy buttocks :— 
To those, who living disorderly, do not think of the 
punishment that awaits them. This proverb is 
taken from the ancient: οὔπω Μελαμσπύγῳ τετύ- 
annus. Thia, daughter of the Ocean, haying two 
sons who used to insult passengers, endeavoured to 
persuade them not to do so, lest they should fali 
into the hands of a certain man with black but- 
tocks, and be punished for their misconduct. 
Hercules meeting them thus employed, tied their 
feet together, and threw them over his shoulder, 
with their heads reaching below the hon’s skin 
which he wore. They soon recoliected the warn- 
ing of their mother, and perceived its application ; 
whereupon they burst into laughter, and Hercule 
learning the cause of it, untied and dismissed them. 
See Zenobius Adag. Centur. y, § 10. and Suidas 
under Meauuriyou τύχοις. 

Δὲν Asia’ ὃ Μάρτης ἀπὸ τὴν σαρωποστήν.---- ἤατοίς 
does not fail to happen during lent :—To those 
who obstinately and without shame intrude them- 
selves on the society of those who hate them. 

Δὲν μ᾽ ἀγαπᾷ ὃ ἄνδρας μου, διότι δὲν μὲ μωπσούκωσε.---: 
My husband does not love me, because he has not 
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beaten me:—To those who distrust the love of 
their friends merely because the expression of it ap- 
pears at variance with their own ideas of affection. 
It is said that in some parts of upper Albania, the 
Wives receive so much maltreatment from their 
husbands, that they consider a frequent beating a 
sure proof of conjugal affection, and the absence of 
that seasoning, a no less certain sign of cold indif- 
erence. A newly married woman being one day 
asked by her friends whether her husband loved 
her, complained bitterly of his cruelty, as he only 
caressed and paid her attention as if she were a 
stranger; and bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
“No! my husband does not love me, I have not 
yet received a single blow from him !” 

Aia σὴν ἀπειρίαν cis arogiav.— On account of inex~ 
perience in perplexity :—To those who, remaining 
in their original ignorance, are perplexed and em- 
barrassed by a reverse of fortune, to a degree some- 
times unfavourable even to their honesty ; an evil 
from which a greater portion of knowledge might 
happily have preserved them. 

Διὰ σὸ καρφίον χάνει τὸ πέταλον.---- ΕῸΥ the nail he 
loses the shoe:—To those who, for the sake of 
trifles, incur great losses. 

Aid σὸ ayt--'--£--8, ἐχάσωαμεν τὸ χὶ-- χὶ -- χί. 
—Vulgarly for the following : διὰ σὴν βληχὴν καὶ 
ὃ χρεμετισμὸς ἀπέδρω.--- ΒῸν the bleating we have 
lost the neighing :-- ΤῸ those who to save a little 
lose a great deal; as the English say, Zo save at 
the spigot and let out at the bung-hole—or— 
Penny wise, pound foolish.—Or to thieves, who 
attempting to steal little, often lose much. The 
origin of the proverb in question is this: —A 
peasant went one day on horseback to steal a 
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sheep, and approaching a fold where the sheep 
were enclosed, tied his horse to the hedge and en- 
tered. © When the dogs began to bark, he, fearing 
lest he might be caught by the shepherds, fled 
in haste on foot, not having time to release his 
horse. On his return home, his wife asked why 
he had walked, and what he had done with his 
horse? Imitating the baa-ing of a sheep and the 
neighing of a horse, he replied; that in striving 
to gain the former, he had lost the latter.” 

Διὰ σὸν πόνον Tov βωδιοῦ, γλείφ᾽ ὃ λύκος τὸν ζυγόν.---- 
For the sake of the ox, the wolf licks the yoke :— 
To those who flatter others in order to gain their own 
ends; as for instance, he who wishes to marry the 
daughter flatters the parents, and the hungry guest 
pays court to the master of the feast. 

Διάφορον κεφωλωσὸν, καὶ ζημία ohooreoyyvan.— 

: Or what in ancient Greek would be expressed 

thus :—zwyv0e0es πὸ ἕρμαιον, σσρογγύλη δ᾽ ἡ ζημία. 

— What I nave found is conical, but what 1 lost 

aa: was round :—This proverb has its origin from the 
following anecdote:—-A carrier on a journey lost 

a horse-shoe; as he went along he saw on the 

ground a nail that had been: thrown away, which 

he picked up and shewed to his comrades, saying” 

: to them with a laugh ; ‘* A conical advantage and 

ἶ τ loss τὺ being the form of horse- 
shoe nails; and horse-shoes in Greece, being made 
round, and not, as in other countries in the shape 
of a crescent. 

Διδάσκαλε ‘oad δίδασκες, καὶ νόμον δὲν ξ ἐκράτεις | =A 
Sine moralist, who teachest, and dost not heep the 
law !—To those who recommend duties to others 
which they do not practise themselves. Similar 
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to this is the ancient Greek maxim : 


: ᾿ a : 
“ἽΑσαντες ἐσμὲν ts τὸ νουθετεῖν σοφοὶ, 

> \ 2 ξ 4 2 ΄ 
Αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ἁμαρτάνοντες οὐ γιγνώσκομεν. 


q τ ΝΣ ΄ὔ , 20 Ἢ \ a= 77 
Aids 6 Θεὸς ψωμίον, χοειάζετ' ὅμως καὶ KWAITUO LM .—- 


God gives bread, but we must creep along ourselves 
also :—To lazy people who absurdly expect food 
from God, without using any exertions to obtain or 
secure it. The proverb is taken from the following 
tradition :—A simple man who had often heard an 
impostor preaching to the multitude for his own 
profit, on his advising them to distribute their mo- 
ney freely, and God would support them, without 
their even giving themselves the trouble of work~ 
ing, quitted his residence, and retired to a desert- 
ed spot, where he remained two days fasting, in 
the hope that God would send him some food. 
On the third day he saw by chance, a great many 
horses passing at a distance on the highway, laden 
with baskets of bread for the camp which was near 
at hand. A loaf falling from the last horse, after 
' all had passed, the man, being weak, dragged him- 
self along the ground in a sitting posture, and tak- 


ing precautions to avoid being seen, reached the 


place where the loaf had fallen, and having seized 
it, began to eat, saying often; ‘“ Yes, truly! God 
gives bread, but we must also drag our bodies a- 
long to take it.” The German say: Gott giebt 
den ochsen, aber nicht by den hernern. . 
Διεσκορπίσθησαν ὡσὰν ποῦ λαγοῦ τὰ παιδιώ.---- They 
were scattered like the young of a hare :—To 
brethren who are widely separated from one ano- 
ther. It is said that the hare makes her young feed 
apart. 

Αἰσκώριον Dace t deuble-faced quoit :—-To 
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those who conceal a hostile disposition under a fair 
exterior ; which Homer had in view when he put 
the following verses into the mouth of Achilles : 

( Iitad, ix, v. 312.) 


᾿Εχϑρὸς γάρ (08 κεῖνος, ὁμῶς ἀϊδασ σύλησιν, 
"Os χ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν κεύθει ἐνὶ φρεσὶν, ἄλλο δὲ βάζει. 


Phocylides also says, in admonition : 


Mio ἕ ἕσπερον κεύθοις κραδίῃ νόον, ἄλλ᾽ ἀγορεύων' 
Πᾶσιν δ᾽ ἁπλόος ἴσθ,, σὰ δ᾽ ἐκ ψυχῆς ἀγόρευε. 


Ais ΠΣ Ὁ γέροντες.---- Old men are twice chil- 
dren :—To those in whom the imbecility, fre- 
quently attendant upon old ave, has reduced the 
mental powers to the same state as during the pe- 
ricd of infancy before the mind has acquired strength, 
knowledge, and experience. Aristophanes, Nubes, 
v. 1404. says also, 


Φήσεις νομίζ ζεσθαι σὺ παιδὸς Touro τοὖργον εἶναι; 
᾿Εγὼ 02 γ᾽ ἀντείποιμ᾽ ὧν ὡς δὶς ais οἱ yépovres. 


δι Aes κ' ἐμὲ, καὶ σὸ παιδί pov, εἶναι x ἄνδρως μου ἧς 
nd σὴν Sieuv.— Give to me and my child, my hus- 
τῇ _ band is also at the door :—To those poor people, 


who, the more you give them, become the more 
importunate 5 3; and as one want is satisfied, ima- 
gine another. Also to those who exhaust the pa- 
tience and benevolence of their friends, by their 
imprudence and rapacity. 

Δός ws καιρὸν, δίδεις ζωήν.-- Give me time, you give. 
me life :—Applied to a particular portion of time 
upon which often depend the greatest emergen- 
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cies. The effects of time in general are quite the 
. contrary, for as Simonides says : 


-2 =¥\ Ὁ. 7 
Χρόνος δξὺς ὀδόντας 
Ν ΄ \ / 
Καὶ πάντα pie καὶ τὰ βιαιότατα. 


Δός με κυρὼ tiv ἄνδρα σου, καὶ σὺ κράτει τὸν κόπα- 
νον. ---- Give me your husband, madam, and keep 
you the pestle :—-To persons who without shame 
or discretion ask from their friends what is most 
necessary to them. 

Δός τὸν πήγανον, dia va μὴ βασκανθῇ.---- Give him 
some rue, lest he be bewitched :—Ironically, to 
persons who are always apprehensive of evil. For 
rue, according to the popular notion, is an infal- 
lible protection against witchcraft. 

Δός σὸν ψωμίον, καὶ ξυλιαὶς txrcira.—Give him 

‘bread, and after that the scourge :—That is, give 
- aman what is sufficient, and if he still importunes 

_ you for more, you may then justly reproach him 
with his greediness. 

Δούλευέ με κακοῤῥοίζικε, μὴ γενῶ ‘ody καὶ σένα.---- 
Serve me poor wretch, lest I become like you : ----- 
A taunt to those who are so oppressed with po- 
verty that they are glad to serve others without 
any pay but their food. 

Δύνασαι δὲν δύνασαι, κἂν τὐμρμάςκιόν σου ἄγριον.---- You 
can or you cannot, at least-put on a fierce look :— 
We should not be pusillanimous, and allow our- 
selves to be frightened by threatening emergencies, 
for even the weak, by shewing a little courage and 
greatness of mind, may weather the storm that as- 
sails them. 

Δυὸ ἀδελφοὶ ἐμάλλονων, καὶ δυὸ πρελοὶ ἔχαιραν.--- 
Two brothers were quarrelling, and two fools 
were rejoicing at it :—A good lesson to those who 
are prone to anger, which is generally a- loss to 
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themselves, while it is a subject of rejoicing to the 
foolish and the wicked ; who, as the English pro- 
verb says, ‘ love to fish in troubled waters.” 

Δυὸ ἀδελφοὶ ἕνας xogyuss.—Two brothers are one 
trunk :—Denoting that they should mutually 
strengthen and support each other; which Xe-. 
nophon, Mem. Lib. B’, C. τ’, § 19. expresses thus : 
ἀδελφὼ φίλω ὄντε, καὶ πολὺ διεστῶτε, πράώτεε- 
σὸν ὥμω TH ἐπ᾿ ὠφελείᾳ ἀλλήλοιν. 

Δυὸ arnt, καὶ ὅποιον σσπάση.--- Two leather-bottles, 
and which of them will burst :—To those who 
dispute warmly with one another ; or to those who 
are indifferent with respect to the interests of others. 

Δυὸ λαγοὺς ἄν κυνηγᾷς, κ᾿ οἱ δυὸ Θὲ νοὶ σὲ φύγουν.---- 
Tf you pursue two hares, both will escape from 
you :—To those who are distracted by a multi- 
plicity of pursuits, which precludes the possibility 
of giving that attention to any one of them which 
is necessary to success. The ancients expressed the 
same sentiment thus: 


Ὃ δύω rranus διώκων οὐδέτερον καταλαμξάνει. 
_ which in, modern Greek would be: 
; 
Ὃ κυνηγῶν δύο λωαγοὺς, οὐδὲ κἀν ἕνώ πιώνει. 


Δυὸ ὀψάρια εἰς ἕν τηγάνιον τηγανίζονσωι, καὶ ἕν πὸ 
ἄλλον δὲν σπισπεύει.---- 700 fish are fried in the 

- same pan, and the one does not believe the other : 
—To those selfish persons who suffer the same 
misfortunes as others, but believe only their own. 

Δυὸ χειμονικοὶ εἰς μεν μασχάλην δὲν βασαοῦνται.---- 
Two water-melons cannot be carried under one 
arm:—Of very difficult things, one of which is 
enough at a time to do well. 

Aas πλούτη, δίδεις γνῶσιν δῷς πτωχείαν, δίδεις πρέ- 
Auy.— Give riches, you give sense; give poverty, 
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you give folly :—This proverb is very just as re- 
gards the superficial judgment of the multitude, 
and the selfish conduct of the worldly. It is easy 
for the rich man to obtain the reputation of wis- 
dom, and the observance due to it; while he who 
is poor, if he escape the imputation of folly, is stall 
exposed to indifference and neglect. 


E 


γι 

Ezy χωλῷ παροικήσης». χωλαίνειν μωθήση.---- ΠΡ you 
sit down with a lame man, you will learn to halt : 
—A lesson to those who keep bad company ; shew- 
ing that we naturally acquire the habits of those 
with whom we associate. The French say: dis- 
moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es. 


Efeuiza μ᾽ ouirei.He is speaking Hebrew to me: 


—Used emphatically to express what appears to 
us unintelligible. The French likewise say: οὗ est 
du grec pour moi. 

“ELoains χρεωπκόπος τὰ πιλαιὰ κατάσσιχα γυρφεύει.-- 
A bankrupt Jew searches his old accounts :—To 
a miser, who after suffering some loss, endeavours 
to find resources where none exist. 


‘EfScaiov λογαριασμοὺς φέρει.---- Εἶδα brings a Jew's 


account :—That is, he makes an exorbitant charge. 
In the same sense they say in France: c'est un 
compte d’ apothicatre. 


"Eyyike πὸ μαχαῖρι ᾿ς σὸ κόκκωλον.--- 6 knife has — 


touched the bone :—Of a serious injury, which 
coming closely home to a man, is scarcely to be 
_ forgiven or forgotten. 
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᾿Εγὼ δὲν sivas πολυφαγᾷᾶε, ἀλλὰ παρωσπονιώρης.--- 
am no glutton, but a growler.—To those who feel 
discontented, from being deprived of what belongs 
to them. 

᾿Εγὼ νὼ μὴ σὲ δίδω, καὶ ὃ κόσμος ἄς λέν.-τ-- Though ἢ 
give you nothing, let the world say I do :—To 

those who boast of pretended deeds of charity, with 
the mean desire of gaining a false reputation a- 
mong men. 

᾿Εγὼ σὸν λέγω, εἶμαι εὐνοῦχος" αὐτὸς δὲ μ᾽ ξρωτάει; 
πόσω παιδιὰ ἔχω.---Π tell him Iam an eunuch, 
and he asks me how many children I have :—Te 
those who ask impertinent questions, and perpetu- 
ally return to the charge, after being made distinet- 
ly to understand that their curiosity cannot be 
gratified. 

Eide σὸν σάφον τῆς μητρυιᾶς καὶ πκλαίει.---- 76 has 
seen his step-mother’s grave, and he weeps :—To 
those who feign grief which they do not feel. 

Ely mos ra μεταξὺ Κορίνθου καὶ Sizvavos.—Be mine 
whatever is between Corinth and Sicyon :—This 
proverb comes from the ancients, and applies to 
-those who long to be rich. 

Ἑΐνωι aris καὶ pabuwos ‘cay σὸν nuiover.—He is fiery 
and irritable like a mule :—-The Greeks say also, 
εἶναι “cay Thy ἴσκω (or τὸ tvaveue. )—He 15 like 
tinder. 

Εἶναι βέξηλος.-τι "6 is profane :—That is, he is not 
in the secret ; alluding to the sacred mysteries. of 
antiquity which were kept secret from the vulgar. 

Eva: καὶ ἄσπρω καὶ μαῦρα yerou— There is both 
white and black laughter :—-Our frame is so con- 
stituted, that even when overwhelmed with grief, 
something may be seen or heard, irresistibly ex- 
citing us to laughter. On one occasion, a family 
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in Greece were in a state of deep mourning for the 
recent loss of a father. A lady came to console 
them, and had scarcely entered the room, when, 
while busied in taking off her cloak, her wide pan- 
taloons became loose and fell to the floor, and 
getting entangled with her legs, brought her to the 
ground. At this sight an irrepressible desire to. 
laugh seized all who were present. ' 

Elva: τιτραδογεννημένος.--- He was born on Wednes- 
day :—To those who being born of noble and gen- 
teel parents, are, by a reverse of fortune, reduced to 
serve others. We still retain, as is seen by this pro- 
verb, what is said of the birth of Hercules, who, 
in consequence of its having happened on that day, 
was doomed to serve others, be subject to them, 

_and perform such labours as were enjoined him. 

Eivas φτωχὸ + ἀρνὶ, ἔχει δὲ πλατεῖαν οὐρά».---- The 
sheep ts lean, but it has a broad tail :—To ἃ per- 

᾿ς son of slender information, but of vast pretensions. 

Εἶσαν τὸν ζουρλὸν νὰ χέση, txdbioe κ᾽ ἐξεκολώθη.-- Αἴ 
fool was told to and he sat down and ρτε-. 
sented his posteriors :—-To those who, under the 
name of doing what they are bid, do what amounts 
to something very different, from the manner in 
which they go about it. 

Εἶπεν ὁ γαΐδαρος τὸν πετεινὸ, κεφαλά.--.- The ass said 
to the cock, big head :—To those who are blind to 
their own defects, however great, but ingenious in 
detecting the smallest faults in others, 

Eis δύο σύντεκνε τὴν ἐλαίαν.---- God-father cut the olive 
in two:—To a voracious eater. (Vide = under 
Σύντεκνε.) 

Eis ξωγραφημένα δένδρα Lexvara.—He forgets him- 
self among painted trees :—-To those who from ab- 
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sence of mind, are betrayed into any serious breach 
of decorum in the presence of those whom they 

ought-to respect. The history of the proverb is as 

follows: A man of this character happened to be 

in the company of a brilliant party of ladies. The 

drawing-room where they sat was hung round with 
a numerous assortment of paimtings representing 

trees, mountains, lawns, and the whole variety of 
rurat scenery. Musing upon these he so far for- 

got his situation as to imagine himself alone, and 

being visited by the calls of nature, proceeded, 

without quitting the spot, to obey them. This 

happened in a country to the north of Europe, and 

being told in Greece by a person who was pen 

_gave rise to the proverb. 

Els Θεὸς, καὶ πολλοὶ φίλοι. -- One God, and many 
Friends :—Though our ultimate dependence should 
be on God, that does not supersede the cultivation of 
human friendship, which is the established medium 
through which many blessings are conferred. 

Eis κρεμασμένου οἶκον σχοινὶ μὴ wererhons.—Don't 
mention a, rope, in the house of him who has been 
hanged :—In conversation we should avoid those 
topics that may excite painful recollections in any 
who are present, particularly as to any thing os 

: honourable i in the history of their family. 

Els μικρὸν πόδιον ὑπόδημω μέγα.---- 4 large boot to a 
small foot :—To orators who magnify what is in 
its nature trifling. 

_ Els νόμον κοιλίας. This proverb depending upon a 

pun does not admit of translation. The pun is 

upon the word 7/A:mias (age) converting it into 

κοιλίας (belly). Using the proper word, the phrase 

would denote that a person had reached his majori- 

ty, but the pun conveys the idea that he had come 
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to the age when the laws give him power to eat 
what he likes. It is applied to epicures. 

Eis ξένον xeuci, νερὸν μὴ Badrns.—Put no water into 

ἕ another’s wine --- “Τὸ those who officiously inter- 
fere with the affairs of others. 

Eis ὅποιον τὸ ὀλίγον δὲν εἶνωι ἱκανὸν, εἰς ποῦφσον οὐδὲν 
izavoy.— To whomsoever a little is not sufficient, to 
him nothing will be sufficient : To those who are 
dissatisfied with their actual circumstances ; inti- 
mating that the fault hes in the state of their own 
minds, which no external change could remedy. 
It points particularly to the endless cravings of am - 
bition. 

Εἰς rarabiv καὶ xorobiv, may 6 λάκκος ὅ τι κάμῃ 
For a fool and a maimed person, the grave alone 
can do any thing :—To those who are past ail 
hopes of amendment. 

Eis πολλοὺς σακίον μὴ Avons.—Dowt open your purse 
before many :—1. e. Don’t make a present to any 
individual in a company, while the rest are looking 
on. 

Eis σκύλλου σὸ προσκέφωαλον ψωμὶ δὲν ξημερόνει.---- 
Under a dog’s pillow, bread does not see the day- 
light :—To great eaters. 

Eis στεῖρων γῆν oxzices.— He sows on a barren soil : 
—To the ungrateful who make no return for the 
favours conferred on them. 

Eis τὴν ἀδροχίωαν (or’s τὴν dvabooyia) καλὸ Ἶν᾽ καὶ 
σὸ χαλάξι.--- 1ηλ drought even hail is good: —To 
those who being in extreme distress are glad to pro- 
cure relief even by a considerable sacrifice. 

Els τὴν ϑύραν στέκεις, δεῖξε mas σὴν στέρνων σου..--- 
You stand at the door, shew us your heels :—To 
those who have an opportunity of escaping non 
danger. The expression is borrowed from the ¢: 
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eumstance, that a person in rapid flight throws out 
his heels alternately, thus presenting them in quick 
succession to the eyes of his pursuers. It may alse 
apply to those who intrude themselves upon others, 
who, not desiring their company, would be better 
pleased to see them withdraw. 

Εἰς σὸν καθένω τὰ δικά Tov εἶνωι ὠμορφα.---- To every 
one what belongs to himself is beautiful :—To the 
vain and conceited, whose self-love clothes what- 
ever they possess with fanciful embellishments. 

Eis σὸ πέρων βρέχι.----.1Ὲ rains on the opposite side : 
—Tauntingly to those who pretend not to under- 
stand you. 

Eis σὸ ribigs τὴν περωμείων.---- He commences the pot- - 
tery art by a large jar :—To those who attempt 

vhat is great without having gone through a pre- 

vious training by performing things of a simple 
kind. The ancients expressed it thus: ἔν riéw σὴν 
»ερωμείαν. 

Eis τοὺς Τύφτους γιὰ σρύζυμα.---- He ἘΠ leaven from 
Gipsies :—It is foolish to ask favours of men of a 
niggardly mind. The Gipsies are considered so by 
the Greeks, and hence the proverb. 

Eis τοὺς κακοὺς ὅλοι χοεωσσοῦν.---- Every body is in- 
debted to the wicked :—viz. for injuries. 

Eis σοὺς xauovs σρίσκωκα.---Ὁ the wicked, ΝΣ 
tunes come triple :—Expressive of those overwhelm- 
ing judgments which frequently combine to crush 
the wicked. 


Eis σοὺς μιπροὺς μικρὰ δίδει 6 Θεός.---. To little men, 


God g gives little things : —To those who betray a 
‘childish joy on the reception of trifles. 
Eis τοῦ σαπεινοῦ σὸν κῶλον παρωχειρνάζουν Δαίμονεε. 
—Devils winter at the back of the humble :—To 
a bad man who envelopes his real character in a 
garb of humility. 
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Εἰς τῶν τυφλῶν τὴν χώρων, μονόφθαλμος ὃ Κυδερνή- 
σης.-τ- πὰ the country of the blind, the ruler may be 
blind of an eye :—Knowledge is entirely compara- 
tive, and a man of very partial information may 
gain the admiration of those who are totally igno- 
rant. The French also say: dans le pays des 
aveugles les borgnes sont rois. 

Eixamey τὸν σκύλλον, x ἐδοήθει rov λύκον.---- We hept 
a dog, and he assisted the wolf :—To a bad ser- 
vant, who, being trusted as a faithful friend to the 
family, forms a secret combination with the ene- 
mies of his master to facilitate his ruin. 

Εἶχεν 6 φρόνιμος χουλιάρι, ἔσρωγε καὶ ὃ τρελὸς μὲ 


σοῦτο.---- The wise man had a spoon, and the fool - 


also ate with it :—-To those who allow their pro- 
perty to be used by unworthy men, who embezzle 
the profits, and grow rich at their expense. 
Ἑκάκισεν ὁ βάκκακας, x 1 λίμνη δὲν ro ξεύρει.---- The 

Frog flew into a passion, and the pond knew nothing 
about it :—To insignificant men whose expressions 

of wrath are disregarded by their super iors. Or to 
those whose importance exists in their own imagi- 
nation only, as the fly upon the chariot-wheel : 
“Ὁ what a dust I make.” 


TERMS κ' ἡ κακὴ χώρω σιπάρι.---- The barren country 


has at last produced grain :—To those who after 
much wilful perversity are at last reclaimed. 

᾿Εκυλίσθ᾽ ἡ χύτρα, x ηὗρε τὸ σκίπασμά της.--- The 
pot while rolling, fell in with the cover :—To those 
who concur-in their sentiments. 


~ { 
"EAa παπποῦ, νὰ σὲ δείξω τὰ γονικά cov.—Come, 


grand-papa, till I shew you your ancestors :—To 
young impertinent PE atilers who presume to teach 
their seniors what they know much better than 
themselves. 
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"BAe σὺ πρεμάμενε, εἰς ἐμὲ σὸν ῥιγαπσάρην.---- Come 
you trembling, to me who am shivering :——To 
those who experience similar accidents. 

᾿Ἔλάτε σκυλιὰ, καὶ ἀλέσατε, καὶ ἀλεσσικὰ μὴ δόσεσε. 
— Come dogs, and grind, and pay nothing a the ὦ 
mill :—To a house in great disorder. 

"ΈἜλαχες τὸ M.— You have drawn the letter M.—as 
it were from a lottery :_—Enigmatically to a fool, 
the word μωρὸς, which signifies a fool, beginning 
with that letter. 

᾿Ελευθέρα Κέρκυρα, ite ὅπου Strcis.—Free Corfu, 
—where you please :—To those who confound 11- 
berty with anarchy and unbridled licentiousness. 
The grossness of the expression forbids a verbal 
translation. 

"Buabe γυμνὸς, x ἐνερέπετ᾽ ἐνδυμοένος ---- 6 is accus- 
tomed to be naked, and is ashamed to be clothed : 
—To those who prefer old customs, however awk- 
ward, to all modern improvements. 

"Euba εἰς τὰ Vu@rorovda, καὶ διάλεξε α' ἀσσρότερον. 

ἐν τς —Go to the Gipsy-children, and choose the whit- 

} est :——When ail is bad, whatever a person chooses 

ΠΝ - must of necessity be bad. 

"Eustis Poul δὲν ἔχομεν, καὶ 1 γάτα πήτω σύρνει.---- 
We have not bread to eat, while the cat drags away 
the pie :—-To ill-placed profusion, productive e- 
qually of want and waste. 

᾿Ἐνάγων ἐνωγόμενος.---- The accused is the accuser :=— 
To a guilty person who accuses other peopie. 

Ἕνας ζουρλὸς ῥίχνει σὴν πέτρων εἰς τὸ πηγάδι; καὶ 
ἑχκωσὸν φρόνιμοι δὲν σὴν execararovv.—One fool 
throws a stone into the well, and a thousand wise 
men cannot take it out :—-The slightest impolicy 
sometimes gives birth to evils which no subsequent 
measures, however wisely conducted, can remedy. 
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Ἕνας φρόνιμος ὑπὲρ χιλίους ἄφρονως.---- One wise man 


is worth more than a thousand fools :——which 
Plato in Gorgias, § 44, expresses thus: Eis Φρο- 


γῶν μυρίων Zz φρονούντων κρείττων ἐστί. 


Ἔν ὅσῳ νὰ ἐκστολισέῃ ἡ νύμῷῴη, τοῦ γαμβροῦ τὰ μάτια 
ΐ / Pins Y 6 {: 


ἐκξῆκωαν.--- Whilst the bride made her toilet, the 
eyes of the bridegroom were starting from their 
sockets :—To those who delay; and to those who 
are impatient or eager in expectation. 


Ἐντροπαλὸς σὰν ὃ yo0ie0s.—Bashful as a hog :— 


Tronically of a man who has no shame. 


"EZ ἀρνὶ, καὶ μέσα Avxos.—Externally a sheep ; 


internally a wolf:—As the English adage, “ A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing.” See Math. vii, v. 15. 


᾿Εξεπερδίκιασεν.--- Escape ed like a partridge :—That 


he extricated himself, asa partridge skilfully τυ 
the fowler. 

᾿Εξεύρ᾽ ὃ Θεὸς τί δένδρον μαραίνει.---- God knows Bhi 
tree he causes to fade :—That the dispensations of _ 
Providence come by knowledge, and not by chance ; 
and, whether as punishment or discipline, are just 
and wise. 


᾿Εζεύρω τί Dre σάλιν σύκα 3ir8.—L know what it 


wishes for ; it wishes figs again :—To those who 
dread a repetition of the dangers they have already 
suffered by. The proverb took its origin from the 
following tradition: A Sicilian merchant having 
gone to sea with a cargo of figs, was wrecked, and 
with difficulty preserved his life by swimming to 
the shore, where he sat down upon a stone. Af- 
terwards, perceiving the sea calm, and suspecting its 
smoothness to be a deceitful temptation, he said to 
those who had also saved themselves from the wreck, 
“1 know what it wishes, it wishes figs again.” 
The proverb is similar to the 49th fable of sop. 
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“Ἑξηνσωξελόνης sivat.—He is a sixteen-needler :— 
To amiser. From the modern Greek comedy by 
(£conomos, of this name, which it derives from 
that of its hero, whose petty avarice is thus indi- 
cated. As in France since the time of Moliere, to 
call any one a Zartufe, presents a more distinct 
image to the mind than the general term, hypo- 
crite. The ancients expressed the same meaning 
by the term xypworeicrns. Theocr. also says, in 
Idyll. i, v. 54-55: 


Κάλλιον ὦ ᾿πιμελητὰ φιλάργυρε THs φαπὸς ἐψειν 
Μὴ ᾿πιτάμῃης τὰν χεῖρα καταπρίων TO κύμινον. 


Ἔξω ἀπὸ τὸ κεφάλι μου, ἄς ἦναι καὶ τ’ ἀδελφοῦ ue 
—If I save my own head, Ido not care even for 
my brother’s:—To those who are so exclusively 
selfish, as not even to feel for the misfortunes of 
their own relations, ; 

"Eu an τὰ κακὰ, εὐὔκολαις cuplovaiais.— Out of 
evils, advice is easy : —To those who, meeting with 
no difficuities themselves, presume to give directions 
for their conduct to those whe do. The same sen- 
timent occurs in 4ischylus. Prometh. v. 263. 


᾿Ελαφρὸν, ὅστις πημάπων ἕξω πόδα 
Ἔχει; σαραινεῖν νουθεπεῖν σε σοὺς κωκῶς 
Πράσσοντας. 


Shakspeare also, in Much Ado About Nothing, 
act 5, scene 1, 


"Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
‘To be so moral, when he shal] endure 
The like himself ; 
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Eke τοῦ χοροῦ πολλὰ τραγούδια ALyes.— Out of the 
assembly, he gives many songs:—To those who 
boast out of season and place; or to those who, - 
really possessing useful and agreeable talents, ne- 
glect the proper occasions for their exercise ; and 
obtrude them without being desired, where they 
are unsuitable. Another reading is: ὁσ᾽ εἶν ἀπ᾽ 
ἔξω τοῦ χόροῦ, πολλὰ τραγούδιω evoe.—He who 
is out of the company, can sing many songs. 

"Erube καὶ tuube.— He has suffered and learned :-— 
Which the ancients conveyed by σαθήματα; μαθή- 
para. This recalls the adage; que nocent, do- 
cent ; to which we may add what Thucyd. says, 

Lib. a, § 18, μετὰ κινδύνων τὰς μελέτας ποιού- 
weve and Shaksp. As You Like It, act 2, 

' scene 1, Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

"Exabe τοῦ λινωριοῦ τὰ πάθη.--- 6 has suffered the 
sufferings of lint:—-To one who has suffered 
much ; lint, in the process of preparation for the 
purposes of manufacture, being yery roughly han- 

died. 

"Exay abyo’s τὴν μήτην τοὺ ζητεῖ νὰ ᾿πσιστηρίξη.---- 
He tries to support an egg upon his nose :—To 
one who thinks himself capable of every achieve- 
ment, and who pronounces all that has been done 
by others to be easily performed. The proverb 
is said to be derived from the pleasant illustration 
by which Christopher Columbus, in a familiar 
manner, level to every capacity, exposed the folly 

~ and presumption of his enemies, who wishing to- 
᾿ depreciate his merit as the τε: of America, 
said that it was nothing extraordmary, and that 
each of them could have done the same. At a 
great feast where several of these persons were pre- 
sent, Coiumbus, taking an egg, asked, who could © 
_ make it stand upon his nose. Each tried, but to 
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no purpose, as may be supposed ; when he, breaking 
it, easily stuck it on. All then exclaimed, “ We 
can do so likewise ; what difficulty is there init ?” 
“‘ True,” replied the great navigator, ‘‘ you can do 
it, now that I have shewn you the example.” 

Ἑσπάνω εἰς τὴν χαρὰν καὶ ὃ χαρτολόγος. The nup- 
tials,—and lo ! the tax-gatherer !—To unexpected 
misfortunes which are aggravated by coming in the 
very season dedicated to happiness. 

"Erags κεφάλι, βάρει roixov.— Take a head, and beat 
a wall ;—To those who are so stupid, that their 
heads being no better than stones, are represented 
as fit for nothing but to beat walls. 

Ἑσπαρέ με ὅσων μ᾽ εὕρης,; διὰ νὰ μὴ ἔχης, ὅσων Θέλης. 
— Take me when you find me, that you may have 
me when you wish :—That we should not rely too 
implicitly upon present prosperity, thereby neglect 
ing to make a seasonable (not an avaricious) pro- 
vision against future exigencies: but should rather 
imitate the ant and the bee, who, out of the abun- 

ee dance of summer, lay up stores to compensate the 

ied sterility of winter. 

Erdoyuc ὃ καλόγηρος, κουκιὼ Tov μωγειρεύουν.---- 
The Monk having observed Easter, returns to 
his tbeans:—To those who having cbserved, as 
well as they are able, the duties or ceremonies en- 
joined them, return well satisfied to their usual 
habits. 

"Execs σὸ λάδι᾽ς σὴν Gaxnv.—The oil has fallen into 
the lentil soup :—In raillery, to one who has sus- 
tained a trifling loss. Olive oil is in Greece an 
article of the greatest use, and employed as butter 
is in other countries, especially in the time of 
Lent. Lentils require a great deal; and therefore 


© the oil falling into the soup, of which it was a ne- 
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_ cessary and important ingredient, could not occa- 
sion any great loss. Hence the proverb. 

ἜἜσιασεν ἢ γάτα τὸν ποντικόν.--- The cat has caught 

_ the mouse :—To those who suffer justly. The cat 
generally catches the mouse while committing de- 
predations. 

"Eqiace τὸ χέλιον ἀπὸ τὴν oved».—He has caught 
the eel by the tail :--- Το those who lose their time 
in pursuit of objects, which, from their nature, it 
is almost impossible to retain; or who vainly en- 
deavour to convince by argument, or improve by 
admonition, those whom sophistry or cunning en- 
ables to elude them. 

"Exeuzus βοῶπις “How |— You have done it ox-eyed 
Juno !—Applicable to those wives who sooner 
or later accomplish their own wishes in spite of the 
opposition of their husbands. It takes its origin 
from the apostrophe of Jupiter to Juno, when she 
had excited Achilles against the Trojans, whom he 
favoured. (Iliad, Σ΄. v. 357.) 


ἼἜσρηξας καὶ ἔπειτα βοῶπις πότνιω “Ἥρη. 


ἝἙρμηνεύει τὸ πωλίον τὴν xorrav.— The chicken gives 
advice to the hen:—To the young and forward, 
who in their pertness and ignorance, pretend to 
instruct the experienced and advanced in life. 

YEgoruce τὰ πόδιώ Tov, x ἐρωτᾷ TOUS ἄλλους: ἂν τοὺς 
πονῇ.--- ο has broken his legs, and asks others if 
they feel any pain :—-To men who, while conscious 

_of the derangement of their own affairs, hope to 
escape observation by an affected interest in those 
of others, and assuming airs of patronage and pro- 
tection. 

ἜΕἜσπειφε σιτάρι, x ἐφύτρωσε πριθάρι.---.Η͵6 sowed 
wheat, and barley sprung up:—That the inten- 
tion is not always to be judged of by the resuit ; 
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since well-advised proceedings are πὸ always at- 
tended with success. 
"Eoug ὃ κλέπτης Thy φωνὴν vo φύγῃ ὃ YOLLOZUONS— 
The thief raised his voice to make the owner fly: 
—To those who cry out first when they have com- 
mitted an injury; and by assuming an appear- 
ance of innocence and indignation, endeavour to 
frighten and prevent the sufferer from making an 
accusation. 
σὺ τὸ κωταῦφι, « ἐγὼ μηδὲ «ψωμὶ ἀρμοξνιπο.---- You 
A the rich cake, and I not even black bread :— 
ae Keraivgi, probably from zara ὑφὴν, like a tis- 
é sue, is a cake made of pastry resembling very small 
vermicelli interlaced, and which forms a real tis- 
sue. At Constantinople they excel in this species 
of pastry. Wal deutvizo, is a kind of very coarse 
black bread, which is called Armenian bread ; by 
what relation to that people Ido not know. Or 
perhaps it takes its etymology from the word zeue- 
νον participle of dew for ἁρμόδιον, convenient, ne- 
cessary. The application of the proverb is to 
those who are rich and live in abundance, while 
others have not the necessaries of life. This senti- 
-ment Theocr. expresses thus, Jdyll. τ΄. v. 13: 


Ἔκ πίθω ἀντλεῖς δῆλον" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔχω οὐδ ἅλις ὀξος. 


Εὐψενῆ ἐφώναξαν, καὶ ὃ μὴ ἔχων ἀπελογήθη.---- They 
called a noble, and he who was not one, apologiz- 
ed :—To vulgar rich people who assume nobility, 
in the hope that some at least will be deceived. 

Ἑῤψενὴς ἐκ Baaravriovu—lNoble by his purse :—To 
those whose riches procure them the honour due 
to rank, talent, or virtue. 

Evxaigoy μιωνδρίον, yenarov Avxovs—An empty fold 
filled with wee: -—That is, empty as regards: its 
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proper occupants, and filled with thieves and mur- 
derers ; as in times of anarchy, when the good and 
peaceable are displaced by the wicked and violent. 

Εὐχὴν εἰς σὸν γείπτονώ σου νἄχη, περισσότερον δὲ εἰς τὴν 
κύπραν cov. Wish that your neighbour may 
have, but wish more that your own pot may 
boil :—** One word for your friend, and two for 
yourself.” It isa good thing to have a rich and 
generous neighbour ; but it is still better for your 
respectability and independence, to exert yourself, 
that you may not need his assistance. 

᾿Εφώγαρεν τὸν γαείδωρον, μᾶς ἔμειν᾿ ἡ οὐρώ rov.— 
We have eaten the whole ass, there is but his tail 
now :—-When we have by energy. and persever- 
ance overcome the difficulties, and accomplished 
the really laborious part of an undertaking; we 
ought not, by suffering our constancy to be shaken 
at the end, to leave our work incomplete ; : but 
finish perfectly that which we have begun well. 
( Vide O under Ὅλον ro βῶδι ἐφ.) 

Εφαγε Awriv.—He has eaten lotus :——To those who 
have resided long in foreign countries; because 
eating of the lotus was popularly believed. to make 
a man forget his country. 

"Egay ἡ μυΐγα σίδηρον.---- The fiy has eaten iron :— 
Tronically to those who think they can perform 
impossibilities. 

"EQay ὃ σκύλλος τ᾽ ἀλεῦρι.----Τ 6 dog has eaten the 

- meal :—To those who, under vain pretences, refuse 
a request ; and disguise their unwillingness to grant 
it, by excuses invented for the purpose. 

ἸΕφθασεν εἰς σῶν Θεῶν τ᾽ αὐσιώ.----1 has reached the 
ears of the Gods :—To those who cannot elude 
the divine vengeance for the evils they have done 
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as it is beautifully expressed in these two verses of 
the Anthology : 


9 7 Ν 2) UA ” 7 4 

Ανθρώπους μὲν ἴσως λήσεις, ὥποπόν τι ποιήσας" ~ 
Y Ν oy. ie 

Οὐ λήσεις δὲ Θεοὺς, οὐδὲ λογιζόμενος. 


᾿Εφθασ᾽ ἡ προδιὰ ᾿ς τὼ δώδεκα.--- The sheep-skin has 
sufficed to pay the twelve:——To spendthrifts and 
debauchees who, without reflecting, squander their 
property in dissipation. It is said that a drunken 
currier who was indebted to a tavern-keeper twelve 
pence, ποῦ being able to pay him otherwise, took 
from his house the last fleece which remained to 
him, and gave it to the retailer of wine in pay- 
ment of the debt. - His wife observing that this 
fleece had disappeared, questioned him; ‘ have 
you taken the sheep-skin? what have you done 
with it?” But he, being half-drunk, replied ; <‘ the 
shin sufficed just for the twelve. The word σρο- 

Giz, signifies what the ancients expressed by sz-. 

7 λωτή. This last word is still employed in the pre- 

bai sent day, but more rarely than the first. 

"Ea ἐκείν ἡ orca, ἡ δαοίω ἐγένναε μεγάλο τ᾽ αὐὖ- 
γόν.---- The hen that laid the large egg was lost : 
—To those who have had the misfortune to lose 
a beneiactor that liberally dispensed his kind- 
nesses. Ἶ ; 

"Ἔχασκε νὰ χάψψῃ βουξάλιον, x ἔχαψε μυΐγων.--- Τό 
was gaping to snap up εἰ buffalo, and swallowed a 
fly:—To those who without judgement are al- 
ways expecting some great good fortune to happen 
to them, and meet with nothing but trifles—all, 
indeed, that the little desert of the idle merits. 

"Ey x ἡ μυΐγω orrjvay.—LHven the fly has a spleen: 
—wWe ought neither to despise nor to insult the 
weakness of an enemy; the tamest may feel an 
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injury, and the most feeble find a mode of retalia- 
tion. 

Ἔχει κωλοκαψίδαις..---- He has stings on his back :---- 
To those whose conscience tormenting them with 
the fear of the discovery of their secret misconduct, 
are restless, suspicious, and irritable, ike a man 
who has been stung by nettles or bees. 

Ἔχει πίσσαν καὶ π΄αράδεισον.---- He has pitch and pa- 
yadise :—To a man who acts with moderation and 
prudence ; and keeps well with all parties, by join- 

“ing himself particularly to none: Steering equally 
between two extremes. 

"Ex ἢ κυρὰ Tov οἶκον, «on κοπέλω τὰ πλειδιά.--: 
The mistress has tie house, and the girl the keys : 
—Blind confidence in servants, whether proceeding 
from indolence or simplicity, is always to be depre- 
cated, as injurious to the interests of the mistress 
and the morals of the servant. 

᾿Εχϑρὸν καὶ φθονερὸν + ὀμμάτιον τῶν γειπόνων.---- Hos- 
tile and jealous is the eye of neighbours :—To en- 
vious neighbours. The two following verses on 
envy may be appositely introduced here : 


Ὃ φθόνος ἐστὶ κάκιστος" ἔχειδε σι καλὸν 2 ἐν αὗτῷ. 
Τήκει γὰρ φθονερῶν ὑμμώτα καὶ καρδίαν. 


"Exw ῥάμματα διὰ πὴν . γοῦνάν σου.---- have thread 
for your fur: -—That i is, you shall suder for the 
‘evil you have done me; I reserve my vengeance 
till an opportunity offers. 

᾿Εψόφησε τὸ Radi μου, κ᾽ ἐξεμεπερδεύσωμεν.--- δῖ, ox 
is dead, and we are rid of it :—-When the causes 
that engage us to make treaties cease, then the 
treaties themselves are null. 
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Lu χύτρα, ζῇ Giria.— The pot boils, friendship 
lives :—or χύτρης φιλία, pot-friendship :—To 
those whose assiduities are prompted by their in- 
terest ; but which they attempt to dignify by the 

name of friendship. 

i: Ζεσσαίνεσωι μὲ τὰς tArions.—He warms himself with 

hopes ;----ΟΥ otherwise, ἀεροθασιλεύει, He reigns in 

air :—To the sanguine who delight themselves 
with imagining happiness, often as visionary as 

agreeable. Voltaire also says, (Merope, act 1. 

scene 4.) 


“Je lis au fond des ceurs, ἃ peine ils sont 4 moi: 
Echauffés par l’espoir, ou glacés par leffroi.” 


Ζευγάρι καὶ zrwvi.—A pair and a branch :—To 
᾿ those who, by reciprocity of regard, and similarity 
i of tastes, appear to be informed by one mind : 
Shaksp. also says, Midsummer-night’s Dream, act 
ie 3, scene 2, 


-------. 80 we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem: 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 


Zins διὰ νὰ σρώγης, ἢ Tomy ets διὰ νὰ ζῆς ;—Do you 
live in order to eat ; or eat in order to live 2—In 
pleasantry to those whose sobriety, is suspected; a 
question which often entraps, when the answer is 
made with vivacity too quiek for reflection. 
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Zac: page ou νὰ φᾷς τριφύλλι; καὶ Toy Αὔγουστο 
σταφύλι.--- Πῖυο my donkey, that you may eat tre- 
foil; and in August, grapes :—To those who 
make fine promises for a distant time, and still 
more for an uncertain future. 

Ζητεῖ τὰ πέρω Ταδείρων.---- Εἶθ seeks for what is be- 
yond Gibraltar ;——That is, he attempts things dif- 
ficult, and almost impossible. From the ancient 
proverb : τὰ πέρα Γαδείρων, οὐ περατά. 

Ζητεῖ τὰς μοίρας ν᾽ ἀπωτήσῃ.--- He seeks to deceive the 
Sates :—To those who take every precaution to 
preserve themselves from death, as if they could 
elude their destiny. We may here also cite the foi- 
lowing fragment of the poet Phanccles, presery ed 
by Clement of Alexandria. 


᾿Αλλὰ To Μοιράων νῆμ᾽ ἄλυτον, οὐδέ τιν᾽ ἔστιν 
Ἔ; Z € 4 = 2 a 64 6 
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Ζητιάνο ὁλομελῆ μὴ dide σὴν ἐλεημοσύνην cov.— Give 
not your alms to a sound-limbed beggar :----ἶτι 
other words, encourage not the lazy, since society 
has no evil more pernicious than this class of indi- 
viduals. 


H 


Ἢ ἀλήθεια εἶναι μαλλώςρα.---ἼἍἜ τι ἐς a quarrel- 
maker :—Unvarnished truth is offensive, and is 
apt to excite anger, when it comes home to one’s self, 

Ἢ ἀπαλλαγὴ, ἢ axorgorn.—LHither elude or di- 
vert :—That is danger ; there is no other alterna- 
tive. 
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Ἢ ἀσθένειω ἐμξαΐνει μὲ ro curio, καὶ ἐκθαίνει μὲ τὸ 
βελόνι.-τειϑίοβηοδ8 enters with the sack, and goes 
out with the needle :—All afflictions are more easi- 
ly contracted than removed. 

Ἢ βάρει τ᾿ ἀρχοντόσουλον, ἢ μὴ τὸ δοκιμάζεις.---- 
Enther satisfy the young noble, or try it not :— 
Give adequately, or not at all, to those whose wants 
are great. 

Ἢ γλῶσσω πόκπαλω δὲν ἔχει, καὶ κόκκωλω συντρίβει. 
—The tongue has no bones, yet breaks bones :---- 
To those who bitterly reproach and distress others, 
by their inordinate love of speaking. 

Ἢ γοπὼ δὲν εἶχε Διάφολον, καὶ ἀγόρασε γουρούνιον.---- 
The old woman had not a Devil, and she bought a 
pig :—To those who, not having evils, create some 
for themselves. 

Ἢ Caren dareu δὲν γίνεται.---- ΤΠ6 beggar becomes 
not a giver :——Those who are accustomed to ask, 
rarely learn to bestow. 

᾿Ηδθέλησε ν᾽ ἁγιάσῃ, καὶ ᾿ξεπάγιωσε.---- Εἶε wished to 
purify others, and was frozen himself :—To those 
who, in their endeavours to serve others, meet with 
an evil return. ᾿Αγιάζω, and ayiacpos refer to 
a particular custom in the Greek church, according 
to which the priests, going from house to house 
with water that has been blessed, sprinkle the ha- 
bitations and families, generally by means of small 
sprigs of myrtle bound together. The origin of 
this custom is very remote ; See Notes in my Edi- 
tion of the Orations on the Crown, Boston, 1829. 
p- 229. 1. 12. ἔξω σῶν | περιῤῥαντηρίων, Hs Te Ae | 

᾿Ἤθελον, συνανάδοχε, νὼ σὲ εἰπῶ, φάγε, βλέπω ὁ ὅμως τὰ 

χέριά σον καὶ δὲν ἀδειάζουν. —TI wished, fellow- 
godfather, to say to you—eat, but I see that 
80ὅ--- " 
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| your hands are not empty :—To those who are so 
greedy as to need no invitation. 

᾿ ἯἩ χαλὴ ἡμέρα ἀπὸ τὴν αὐγὴν δείχνει.----ΟΥ, accord- 
ing to another reading—nuiou καλὴ ἀπὸ τὸ ταχὺ 
δείχινει.---- The fine day shews itself from the dawn : 
—A good education in early youth is the best pledge 
of a virtuous life. 

Ἡ κοιλία αὐτία δὲν ἔχει. ---- The belly has no ears :— 
- Those who are hungry do not understand jesting. 
κεῖς εἰς ξένους, καὶ ξένοι εἰς nuas.— We to stran- 
gers, and strangers to us :—This elliptical pro- 
verb has two meanings,—the first addressed to 
travellers :—Let us conduct ourselves towards fo- 
reigners when we are in their country, as we would — 
wish them to behave to us, when they come to ours, 

—das one of the ancients has said, 


iy Ἁ \ 
Ξένος πεφυκὼς, τοὺς ξενηδόκους σέθου. 


The second, the duty of hospitality :— When stran- 
gers visit us, let us receive them, as we ourselves 
would wish to be received by them in their coun- 
try; as, 

Ξένους ZeviZer καὶ ov γὰρ ξένος γ᾽ ἔσῃ. 


In either sense an excellent lesson, whether we are 
50 situated as to receive or to perform the social 
_ duties of hospitality. 

“Hycis πεινοῦμεν, καὶ τὰ σκυλλιὰ κολλούραις σύρουν.---- 
We hunger, and the dogs trail cakes :——To poor 
and proud persons, who, while in secret they deny 
themselves necessaries, make a shew of allowing 

. their dependants luxuries. 

Ἢ μὲν χεὶρ ἐν Αἰτωλοῖς, ὃ δὲ νοῦς ἐν Κλωπιδῶν»..--.- 

The hand among the Aztolians, but the mind a- 
_ mong the Clopides ;—In the word Αἰσωλοῖς there 
311—316 
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is an allusion to the verb αἰτῶ, Task. Δήμῳ is 

understood before Kawziday, in which there is a 

substitution of the letter 7 for r, Κρωσπία having 

been a borough of Attica, in the tribe Leontis, from 
which the people of the borough were called Kgw- 
ites, a substitution, however, made in conse- 
quence of a defect of the organs of speech in some 
persons, who wishing to pronounce 7, cannot do 
so, and instead of it useZ. The allusion, there- - 
fore, is to κλῶὼψ, thief. See in regard to this 
proverb, Aristoph. Equit. v.80. The sense then 
is the same as if it were said: σῇ χερὶ μὲν αἰτεῖ, 

TH δὲ νῷ xAtare.—He begs with the hand, but 

it steals with the mind:—Applied to those who beg 

τὰ in order that they may steel, and, while they 
stretch out the hand for alms, are meditating a 
theft. 

“Hyigus χαρὰ, καὶ χρόνου λύπη.---- 4 day's pleasure 
and a year’s grief :—The transient pleasures of 
vice are generally succeeded by the penalty of long 
continued suffering. 

Ἢ μητέρα pou δὲν ἦτον, πλὴν ὃ πατέρας ov.—My 
mother has not been, but my father has :—To 
τ those who wantonly insult and sport with the feel- 
a ings of others, whom they despise; believing them 

incapable of making a retort, and thus receive a 
goed lesson when they least expect it. A person 
of high rank, who was travelling, arrived in a vil- 
lage, where, encountering a villager whose resem- 
blance to himself struck all his attendants, he asked 
him if his mother had ever been in such a town, 
“ς No,” said he, “ my mother has never been there, 
but my father has, several times.” 

Ἢ μικρὸς μικρὸς 'παωνδρέψου, ἢ μικρὸς κωλογερέψου. 
—Hither marry very young, or turn monk very 
young :—That a person should decide upon his 
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future course of life, before he has contracted ha- 
bits which may be opposed to the choice most ad- 
vantageous for him. 

Ἢ μυῖγα διώκει τ᾽ ἄλογα.----ΠΠ6 fly drives the 
horses :—To those who, believing themselves to be 
of the greatest importance, think that they are the 
soul of every thing, when no one is conscious 
even of their existence. 

Ἢ νὰ ὑψηλοφρονῆς ὀλιγώτερον, ἢ νὰ δύνασω, περισ- 
σότερον.--- ΑἸ ΠΟΥ less pride, or more power :— 
Pride without power is contemptible. 

Ἢ νύμφης τὰ πεθερικὰ χωρὶς yaubeay ci Θέλει s— 
The bride at her father-in-law’s, without the bride- 
groom ! what has she to do there ?—To those who, 
by neglecting the opinion of the world, bring 
blame upon themselves ; which they will be sure to 
do, even by too much attention to persons who are 
near to them, at the expense of those who are still 
nearer. 

Ἢ ξένη ἔγνοιω γηφάει τὸν σκύλλον.-- αὶ stranger's care 
makes old the dog :----ἰΑ5. a Swiss sacrifices health 
and strength in the service, and for the interest of 
strangers. 

Ἢ πσασπᾶς, παπᾶς" ἢ ζευγᾶς; Cevyus.—Tlf a priest, be 
α priest; if a ploughman, ὦ ploughman :—To 
those who unite employments incompatible with 
each other. 

Ἢ πέτρα μεταξάρεσεν εἰς μαθημένον rorov.—- The 
stone has struck again the place to which it had 
become accustomed :—The same evils are apt. to 
return to the same individuals. 

Ἢ πσέτρινος, ἢ ZvAwos.—Lither stony, or wooden : — 
Where there is no feeling, there can be no impres- 
sion. . 

Ἥ, πολλαὶς φροντίδες ἄσπρισαν ταὶς τρίχαις πον. ---- 
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Many cares make the head white :—~Grief brings 
on premature old age. 5 

Ἢ πολλὴ σπουδὴ σὸν ἔξγωλε τὰ μυωλά rov.—Much 
study has turned his brain :—Applied to men of 
genius by the vulgar, who are apt to call that folly 
which is above their comprehension, because at va- 
riance with their owa manner of thinking and act- 
ing. Voltaire has well expressed this sentiment : 
—‘* Notre misérable espéce est tellement faite, que 
ceuX gui marchent dans le chemin battu jettent 
toujours des pierres ἃ ceux qui enseignent un che- 
min nouveau.” (Dict. Philos. Under Lettres.) 

Ἢ σκύλλα ἀπὸ τὴν βίαν της τυφλὰ γεννᾷ τὰ πουτά- 
βιά της.--- ΤΠ bitch, by her haste, produces her 
young blind : Excessive zeal without due reiec- 
tion seldom has a good result. We may add to 
this explanation the following verses, which ex- 
press the same idea : 


ἽΕΙ βραδύπους βουλὴ μέγ᾽ ἀμείνων" i δὲ ταχεῖα, , 
Αἷὲ ἐφελκομένην τὴν μετάνοιαν ἔχει. 


“Hro χλωρὸν καὶ φύρασεν.---1ξ was green, and has 


made a spot :—To a thief, discovered by the marks 
of his theft. 

‘AH Tete πωρομοίω εἰς ὅλους δὲν eivas.—Folly is not 
alike in all people : ‘—it is said also:—zara σὴν 
Teinu γράφε πὸ reer0s.—According to the folly, 
write fool : -—This last proverb takes its origin 
from the reply of a schoolmaster, who having been 
asked by one of his pupils, with how many /’s he 
ought to spell the word geass, fool, replied,— 
“6 according to your share of folly.” TgeAss, is de- 
rived from σαρεθλός. 

Ἡὕρωρμεν ζουρλὸν παπᾶν, καὶ ὁλημέρα Ψάλλομεν.---- 
We have found a foolish priest, and we sing all 
day :—To bad servants who, taking advantage of 
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the goodness and indulgence of their masters, con-— 
tinually take their own pleasure, and neglect their 
duty. 

Ηῦρεν ἡ ἀρίδω τὸν poCov.— The jile has found the 
knot :—To self-confident and insolent persons, who, | 
wishing to dispute with those who are better in- 
formed than themselves, are vanquished and de- 
spised. ‘Pogos from ὄζος. 

Higev ἡ κορυφὴ τὸν rérov.—The top has found the 
bottom :—To those who spend improvidently, 

“without sparing or economising their resources. 

Hoge ἡ νύμφη was πὸ γωνίδιον ὄπισθεν τῆς ϑύρας. ---: 
Our daughter-in-law has found out the little cor- 
ner behind the door :—Ironically of things evi- 
dent; to those who, without reason, imagine that 
they make great discoveries. 

Hogev ὃ χωλὸς κατήφορον.--- The lame man has found 
a descent :—To weak persons who, while execut- 
ing easy things, make a parade of their strength. 

Hoge τὸ δυάριον εἰς τὴν Adoany—He has found a 
twopence in the mud:—To those who, in the 
hope of a trifling gain, commit actions which dis- 

-honour them; like a man who, stooping to pick 
up a silver twopence which he saw in the mud, 
feil, and made himself all over dirt. 

Hoge τὸ τοῖρί rov.—He has found his peer :—To 
persons closely resembling each other ; the word 
σαῖρι is from iraigos. 

Ἢ φακῆ μὲ τὸ στανιόν της βράζει.---- The lentil boils 
against its will : Every thing yields to superior 
force. 

Ἢ κχορέψατε καλὰ, 7 ἄφητε Tov xoety.—LHither 
dance well, or quit the ball-room :—In the same 
sense as the maxim of Lord Chesterfield.—‘* What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 
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Θάνατον παρδάλεως ὑποκρίνεται.--- πο feigns death ὦ 


lke the panther :—To those who prepare snares 
forus. It has been said of the panther, that when 
he sees apes, he lies still as if dead, and thus en- 
traps them when they approach him. 

Θὰ σὲ κάμω va μάθης, πόσ᾽ αὐγὰ χωρεῖ ἡ ὀπκούφιά 
σου.---- ἢ will make you learn how. many eggs your 
bonnet will contain :—Used when one threatens an- 
other, that he will make him repent of some ac- 
tion, and that he will punish him. Zzov@ia, pro- 
bably from σκύφος, czxuQiov. 

Θαυμαστὼ τὰ λόγιώ σου, μυρίζουν ὅμως ἀσιστίων.----- 
Your professions are admirable, but they have 
the odour of being incredible :—To those whose 
pr omises go bey ond their performances, 
thos καὶ Sela μ᾽ ἔθρειψαν, στιὰ καὶ φλόγα μ᾽ 2enspay. 
—Unele and aunt have reared me; the hearth 
and flame have burned me :—ITnjuries received at 
the hands of relations are more severely felt than 
those inflicted by Strangers. 

Θέλει va ἐκθάλῃ ral ὀφίδιον aT “Ὧν σρύπαν μὲ Tov 
σρελοῦ Td χέοι.-- He wishes to bring the serpent 
out of his hole by the hand of a fool :—To those 
who, in order to avoid exposing themselves in en- 
countering dangerous enemies, secretly employ, as 
instruments against them, the courage and fool- 
hardiness of more simple persons. 

Θέλει ν᾽ ἀνθήση To δένδρον, κ᾽ ἡ πάχνη δὲν τ᾽ ἀφίνει.---- 
The tree wishes to flower, and the hoar-frost per- 
mits it not :—-To one who becomes an obstacle te 
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the advancement of a young man naturally well- 
disposed. 

Θεὸς διώκει τοὺς apugrwrots-—God pursues sin- 
ners :—That sooner or later those who do evil, 
will reap the fruits of their misconduct. Zheocr. 
says also, Ldyll. i. v. 17. 


Εὗρε Θεὸς τὸν ἀλιτρόν. 


Θερμὴν εἰς ψυχρὰ καρδίων ἔχει.---Ηἶο has a warm 
heart to cold things :—-Of those who shew great 
zeal upon occasions where there is little worthy of 
their exertions. - 

Θερρειῶν εἶν᾽ ἰωσιρός.---- ΕΓ6 is a doctor of Thermia :— 
That is, he acts the doctor without being one, 
and knows how to avoid compromising himself. 
The isle of Thermia is the ancient Cythnos. It 
derives its present name from its hot springs. The 
proverb was the result of the following fact :— 
A tempest having driven into one of the ports of 
this island, a vessel which had on board a Greek 
in the European costume ; one of the passengers, 
for a jest, told some of the islanders, that he was a 
physician of high reputation ; and there not being 
one in the island, though there was no scarcity of 
diseases, a deputation came to wait upon the sup- 
posed doctor, to request him to visit the sick, and 
moreover to establish himself there. All his excuses 
were in vain, and he was compelled to yield to their 
urgent entreaties. He performed some wonderful 
cures; but, as his science was not very profound, 
in order to preserve his reputation, he had the 
prudence to withdraw in time; leaving behind 
him the name of a physician of great merit. 

Θεσσαλῶν vouicun— Fhessalian coin:—To those 
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who tell lies; because the Thessalians Si coun- | 
terfeit coin. 

Θεωρίω ἐπισκόπου, καὶ καρδίω wurauva. The mien of 
a bishop, and the heart of a miller :—To those 
vho have the external appearance of being respect- 
able and just; but internally, have a bad disposi- 
tion. This proverb alludes to what is related of 
the bargain of a fisherman, at first with a miller’ 
and afterwards with a bishop; the latter of whom 
wished to pay him with benedictions, while the 
former fulfilled his contract. 

Onginzrsion ¢inos.—Friend of the Thericlean eup :— 
To the votaries of Bacchus; from a species of 
wine-cup made of glass, first invented by Thericles. 
Koad, ἥν λέγεται, πρῶτος κεραμεῦσαι Onpixans. 
Suidas. . 

Θρέψε λύκον σὸν χειμῶνος, νὰ σὲ φάγη TO κάλοκαί- 
φιον.---- Nourish a wolf in the winter, that he may 
devour you in the summer :—To the ungrateful. 
ats proverb is thus expressed by Theocr. Idyll. 

v. 38. 


ae καὶ λυκιδεῖς, Setar κύνως, ὥς TY φάγωνει. 


Θυμὸς ὕστερα ἀπὸ ὅλα γηφάζει.--- Anger last of all 
becomes old :—Death is the only extinguisher of 
anger, which is the iast passion that expires in 
characters naturally addicted to it. 

Θυμοῦ ἰωπρὸς Aoyos.—The physician of anger is 
yeason :—Persuasive words often appease the anger 
of the most irascible. Solomon says also, (Pro- 
verbs, ch. XV. v. 1,) ᾿Απόκρισις δὲ ὑποπίπσουσα 
ἀποστρίφει ϑυμόν. 

Θύμωσε: as win ξύδι.---- 15. he angry? Let him 
drink vinegar : :—To those who put themselves in 
a passion for nothing ; or of those to whose anger 
we are indifferent. 
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Ἴατρὸς, μουσικὸς, καὶ λωλὸς εἶναι ὃ xudeis.—Lvery 
one is & physician, a musician, and a fool :-— 
This means that every one has some portion of 
these three qualities, and that there is nobody who 
is not, during some period of his life, in circum- 
stances where he acts as his own physician, enter- 
tains himself with his own music, and has reason to 
accuse himself of some foolish deed. AwaAcs may 
be from ὠλαός. 

"argos ποῦ ξἕαυτοῦ rou καθεὶς πρέπει νὰ jyvat.—Every 
one ought to be his own physicoan :—This means 
that, when occasions present themselves, we ought 
to make use of them in order to acquire some know- 
ledge of medicine, which, in the event of necessity, 
we can apply to practice. Let us hear, also, what 
Hippocrates says as to this, (περὶ diairns ὑγιξινῆς. 
». 340.) "Avded δὲ χοῦ: ὃς ἔστι συνετὸς, λογισάμε-- 
voy ὅτι σοῖσιν ἀνθρώποισι πλείστου ὥξιον ἰστσὶν ἣ 
ὑγιείη, ἐπίστασθαι ἐκ τῆς ξωῦτοῦ ψνώμης ἐν τῆσι 
νούσησιν ὠφελέεσθαι. 

᾿Ιδοὺ ἡ Ῥόδος, ἰδοὺ καὶ τὸ πήδημα.--- There is Rhodes, 
and there: the leap :—-To one who boasts of the 
great feats he has achieved in other countries ; and 

who is challenged to prove the truth of his asser- 
tion, by performing similar exploits on the spots 
From the 14th fable of sop. 

“ρώτα Sire ἡ ἀρετή.--- Virtue requires a laborious 
effort :—This means that we must give ourselves 
to strenuous exertion, in order to attain to virtuous 
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conduct. Hesiod, Oper. et Die. Lib. Α΄. τ. 287, 
thus expresses the same sentiment : 


Τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα Seot προπάροιθεν ἔθηκαν, 
and Pindar, Olymp. vi, v. 14. 


—— ᾿Ακίνδυνοι δ᾽ ἀρεταὶ 
Οὔτε rug ἀνδράσιν, οὔτ᾽ ἐν νωυσὶ κοίλαις, 
τίμια. 


K 


ἘΚ θώρειος οὐρανὸς ἀσσρωαπὰς δὲν Gobcirun—A serene 
sky. fears not the lightning. Also, ξασπέρεισς (or 
ξάστερος) οὐρανὸς. acreumny μὴ Ooence.— The 
sky is serene, fear not the lightning :—Threaten- 
ings disturb not the breast of the imnocent. 

Keabele ray βοωμάν rov δὲν σὴν σιχαίνεται.---- Every 
one is not disgusted with his own bad smell :— 
ΤῈ is also said: εἰς καθένω ἡ βρῶμριεξ rou δὲν Tov Bew- 
wae, Addressed to those who overlook or excuse 
their cwn faults. 

Κάθε λόγος ἔχει, καὶ τὴν ἀπόκρισίν rov.—Lvery opi- 
nion has its answer :—That no argument can be 
so strong but that something may be plausibly 
advaneed on the opposite side. The ancients too 
said: wravri λόγῳ λόγος παλαΐει. 

Κάθε σπέρυσε κωλήτερον.--- ΠυεΨ past year is “the 
best -- “Τὸ men of discontented minds, who always- 
praise the past. 

Kabir ἡ πομπὴ᾽ς σὸν δρόμον, καὶ περιγελάεξι ποὺς 
διωξάσας.-- ΘΟΟΥΊΣ sits upen the highway, and 
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laughs at the passengers ---- Το those who would 
reduce others to the same state of ignominy or dis- 
grace with themselves. 

Kabe ψεύστης ἔχει καὶ τὸν μάρτυρά rov.—Lvery liar 
has another for a witness. 

Κάθου (or κάθισε) στραξὰ, καὶ xeive ὀρθώ (oF ios ).— 
Sit crooked, and judge straight :—That is, judge 
justly ; the proverb is taken from the posture na- 
turally assumed in deep study or investigation. 

Καθὼς ἔσριψες, φάγε.--- 445 you have ground, so eat : 
—Every one meets with a corresponding return for 
a foul tongue, 

Καθὼς κωνονωρχᾷε, σὲ «ψάλλουν.--- “45 you give out 
the line, so will they sing to you :—In the same - 
sense with the preceding. The word MVOWUeAG 5) 
is more commonly written κωλαναρχᾷς. 

Καὶ axe γυμνὸν σπαθίον ridverau—He grasps even 
a naked sword :—To those who, when involved 
in difficulties, have recourse to dangerous expe- 
dients. ( Vide O under ‘O μὴ ἔχων red.) 

Καὶ ἀπὸ στεῖρων αἶγα ἐκθάλλει yeru,—He extracts 
milk even from a barren goat :——To those who 
prevail by a natural winningness of manner. 

Kai αὐτὸς κυλλοπόδης, x txsivos ζαθός.---- 7 6 one 
as bandy-legged, the other blind :—When, of two 
-bad things, one is at a loss which to choose, re- 
sembling the English proverb, ‘six of the one, 
and half a dozen of the other.” 

Καὶ αὐτὸς σῆς σομπῆς: καὶ κεῖνος τῆς xavvas.— The 
one deserves the pillory, the other the galleys :— 
To bad men who have similar dispositions. 

Καὶ δύο καὶ Tees τὰ πρέποντα καλὸν ives νὰ λέγων- 
σῶι.----- ξ is well that what is good should be twice 
or thrice repeated :——This proverb is derived 
from an ancient one which is attributed to Ampe- 
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docles, in the following terms: Καὶ dis γὰρ, δ δεῖ, 
καλόν ἔστιν ἐνίσσειν. Plato in Gorg. "δ 53, ex- 
presses it thus : Kai δὶς γάρ τοι καὶ Tels φασι κα- 
λὸν εἶνωι τὰ καλὰ “λέγειν σε καὶ ἐπισκοπεισθωι. 

Kal εἰς σὴν πλάτην ὀμμάπια ἔχει.---- He has eyes even 
on his back :—To those who, with wakeful atten- 
tion, observe the motions of those who use artful 
means to deceive them. 

Καὶ ἡμεῖς πονηροὶ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐσεῖς μᾶς ξεπερνᾶτε (or ὑπὲρ 
ἤμᾶς).---- We indeed are cunning, but you are be- 
yond us :—To those who are worse than cunning. 

Καινούργιόν μον κόσκινον, καὶ ποῦ va σὲ κρεμνάσω |— 
My new sieve, and where shall I hang you !— 
Every thing new is, for a short time, more valued 
than what is old. 

Kaos ψυχὴ reayparos.— Time is the soul of every 
thing :—Said of things that are done seasonably. 
Kai's σὴν βρύσιν νερὸν δὲν εὑρίσπει.---- νοι; at the 
fountain he finds no water :—To those who, from 

their own deficiencies, are always unfortunate. 

Kai’s τὸν xw.— On the buttocks too :—zw, per syn- 
cope for κῶλον.---- τ is used when two persons em- 
brace and continue kissing each other with extra- 
vagant kindness, as if you should say, you have 
only farther to salute each other on a part which 
decency forbids us to name. 

Καὶ σὺ κακὸν χερόξολον, καὶ κεῖνος κωπὸν Oeuperioy. 
— You too are a bad handful, as he is a bad bun- 
dle :—-To persons who are equally worthless. 

Kal τὰ πολλὰ 6 ἔχων Sonvei, καὶ o ra orArya.—He 
who has much weeps, as weil as he who has little : 
—FEvery one has his sorrows. 

Kai τ᾽ αὐγὰ καὶ co xardbior.—Both the eggs and 
the basket :—Said in a case of total loss. 

Kai σὸ μέλι κόρον txti—Hven honey occasions sa- 
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tiety : That there is nothing which does not come 
at last to disgust, if dwelt on without intermission. 
It is thus expressed in Pindar Nem. Od. vii, v- 
77. 


Κόρον ὃ δ᾽ ἔχει 
Καὶ μέλι καὶ τὰ τέραν ἄνθε᾽ ᾿ΑφΦροδίσια. 


Καὶ τοῦτο μοῖρώ μου, καὶ κεῖνο μερτικόν “ov.—Both 
this is my part, and that is my portion :—To men 
whe grasp at every thing without being satisfied. 
A different turn is sometimes given to the same 
sentiment, thus: αὐτὸ νὰ μοῦ τὸ δώσης, ἐκεῖνο νὰ 
σοῦ τὸ πάρω, κ' ἐκεῖνο νὰ μοῦ τὸ χαρίσῃς.--- This 
you will give me, that Iwill take, and this you will 
make me a present of. 

Καὶ τὸ ψωμὶ σωστὸν, καὶ ὃ σκύλλος χορτασμένος.---- 
The bread is whole, and the dog is fed : —To good 
economists. 

Καὶ φοθεῖται, καὶ φοξερίζει.--- He both fears, and 
threatens :——-To those who conceal their cowardice 
under mighty words. 

Καὶ xfts κουκία, καὶ σήμερον ζωμὸν κουκίων. ---- 
Yesterday he fared on beans, and to-day on the 
juice of beans :—To persons in extreme poverty. 

Κακολογεῖ, ἐπειδὴ νὰ καλολογῇ δὲν uaber.— He speaks 
evil, because he has not learned to speak well :— 
This proverb is taken from an apothegm of So- 
crates, who, when one said to him: κακῶς ὃ δεῖν 
σε λέγει, A certain person speaks evil of you; an- 
swered : καλῶς yuo λέγειν οὐκ ἔμαθεν, Tt is be- 
cause he has not learned to speak well. 

Καχῶν πανήγυρις.--- Αἰ fiood of evils :—Of evils that 
follow each other in rapid succession. 

Καλὰ vi ra πλατυμάνικα, τὸ πανίον ὅμως δὲν Oba- 
γει,---- Βγοαά sleeves are beautiful, but the cloth wili 
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not admit of them :—-To those who have a longing 
for what is beyond their means. 

Καλὰ TEEN Es διόως ἔξω τοῦ doouov.—He runs well, 
but he is off the course:—To those who practise 
virtue, but without a proper system. 

Καλημέρω lévn, xovzia σπέρνω.--“ Good day, John :” 
“ Tam sowing beans :”—To those who, from inat- 
tention to what is said to them, return incoherent 
answers. ΑΒ if John were a labourer, and an ac- 
quaintance passing should say to him: ‘“ Good day, 
John ;” and he being intent upon his work, and 
thinking that his friend asked him what he was 
sowing, should answer: “ I am sowing beans.” 

Καλὴν ἡ νύφη was, pov εἶναι σετρωθή.---- The bride is 
pretty, only she is blind :—To those who praise 
ironically. 

Κάλλια ἀῤῥώστιων εἰς TO cwpu, Tae ἀμάθιαν ᾽ς τὴν 
ψυχήν.---- Better have disease in the body, than ig- 
‘norance in the mind :—Plato in Hipp. Min. ex- 
presses it thus: πολὺ γάρ ror μεῖζόν ἀγαθὸν 
ἐργάσει ἀμαθίως παύσως τὴν Ψυχὴν ἢ νόσου τὸ 
σῶμα. 

Karrie νὰ σὲ ζηλεύουν, παρὸ νὰ σ᾽ ἐλεοῦν.---- Βεξέξεγ 
to be envied than pitied :—This sentiment occurs. 
in Pindar Pyth. Od. I, v. 164. 


Zz \ 3 “ ΄ 
κρέσσων ψώρ οἰπαιρῥόων ᾧθόνος. 


and Sophocles in his Ajax, v. 157, has expressed 
very justly the cause of the preference : 


Πρὸς yao τὸν ἔχονθ᾽ ὃ φθόνος tome 
Κάλλια πέντε κάρξουνώ, σ΄αρὼ χίλια σπρόξατα.---- Βεέ- 
ter five coals than a thousand sheep : —To those 
who prefer keeping by their first profession: For 
a coppersmith, being once urged by his Sriends to 
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try his fortune in a different path, answered as a- 
bove. The proverb is also used to signify, that 
things necessary at the moment, however cheap 
or trifling they may be, are preferable to other 
things of which one has no immediate want. 

Κάλλια τὸ σημερινὸν αὐγὸν, aod τὴν αὐρινὴν oovibec. 
--εξίεν an egg to-day than a chicken to-mor- 
row :—That present good, though small, is better 
than the uncertain promises of futurity, however 
large. 

Κάλλιον ἕνας φρόνιμος ἐχθρὸς, παρὰ eva ζουρλὸν φί- 
λον.---- Better a wise enemy than a foolish friend. 
Κάλλιον λάχανα μὲ εἰρήνην, Tage σάκχαρι μὲ γρύ- 
γιῶν.---- Better cabbage with peace than sugar with 
grumbling :—Mediocrity combined with tranquil- 
lity, is better than riches imbittered by the crav- 
ings of discontent. A sentiment nearly similar 

occurs in the Medea of Luripides, 124. 


Tay γὰρ μεπρίων πρῶτα μὲν εἰπεῖν 
Τοὔνομα une, χρῆσθαί re μακρῷ 

~ ~ 2 3 
Agora βροτοῖσιν. Τὰ δ᾽ ὑπερξάλλονα' 
Οὐδένα καιρὸν δύναται ϑνητοῖς. 


The proverb, however, may be explained in another 
sense, thus: ‘* I would rather you gave me little 
with a kind welcome, than much while you seem- 
ed to reproach me with it.” 

Κάλλιον λόγιω ᾿ς τὸ χωράφι, παρὰ μάγγανα sr 
ἀλῶνι.----- ββ οἐέογ words in the fields, than fiails on 
the thrashing floor :—It is better to agree in time 
than come to an open rupture. 

Καλὸν συρίον εἰς σκύλλινον τοριάριον.---- Good cheese in 
a dog-skin : —To one who has a good quality par- 
tially concealed by a bad one.—It is customary 
with the Greeks to use skins for packing up and 
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protecting articles of commerce. Sheep-skins and 
calf-skins, however, are used for this purpose, and 
they would revelt at the thought of using a dog- 
skin. 

Kapagaves ἡ σὰν THY DVL, παὶ γυρεύει πριώρι ψάλα.---- 
He ἐδ proud as a peacock, and calls for ram’s 
milk :—-To worthless fellows assuming conse- 
quence, who arrogantly demanding impossibilities, 
expose at the same time their ignorance, by shew- 
ing that they suppose them attainable. 

Kapupoves ‘cay σὴν νύμφην.---- Εἶθ looks at himself 
like a br ide : :—To those whe put on airs. 

Κάμε καλὸν ᾿ς τοῦ Διαξόλου πὸ χωριόν.---.1)0 good 
to the field of the Devil :—Speaking of those who 
repay favours with ingratitude; to whom also these 
two lines of the Anthology are applicable : 


ᾧΦαυλος ἀνὴρ, πίδος ἐ ἐσσι τεσρημένος" εἰς ὃν ἁπάσας 
᾽Ανσλῶν Tas χάριπας, εἰς κενὸν ἐξέχεας. 


Kame με προφήτην, νὰ σὲ κάμω “«“λούσιον.---- ἤαξα me 
a prophet, that I may make you rich :—To those 
who promise on conditions that can never be ful- 
filled. 

Κάμε τρύπαν εἰς πὸ vegov—Make a hole in the 
water :-—To him who says what is silly or trifling. 

Κάμηλος ἐπιθυμήσασα nigura, ἔχωσε καὶ τὰ αὐτία 
73.—A camel wishing to have horns lost his ears 
too :——To persons of a mean and selfish disposition, 
who, through envy of another’s advantages, lose 
their own. The proverb is borrowed from the 
197th fable of sop. 

Kipnuros ἐσὶ tvovu—A camel upon an ass : : Applied 
when a powerful man oppresses and tramples upon 
one who is dull and stupid. 
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Καμήλου wynomexia.—The rancour of a camel :— 
To the obstinately unforgiving ; the camel being 

ΤᾺ 

Κάώμῃς, πάθης, καρδιὰ μή cov πονέσῃ.--- Πέψοι do evil, 
and suffer for it, let not your heart be stung by 
it:—We should submit with patience to those 
evils which we bring upon our own heads. 

Κάμνε, τὴν σακκοῤῥάφα Berovaxt.—He makes a pack- 
ing needle into a tailor’s :—-To those who, while 
endeavouring to magnify what is great, through 
ignorance, only lessen and debase it. 

Κασνοῦ cud.—The shadow of smoke :—To men 
who are very thin and-emaciated. 

Κασοίανοῦ ξχάριζαν γομάριον, καὶ τὸ σήραε ᾿ς σὰ δόν.. 
σιώ.---- They made him a present of a beast of bur= 
den, and he examined its teeth :—-To those who 
receive kindnesses with an indecorous curiosity. 

Κάποιον ἀγγάρευσων, καὶ αὐτὸς ἐκαμάρονεν.---- They 
demand of him his statute-work, and he eyes him- 
self with pride :—To those who will not believe 
that one is serious in forcing them to any thing. 

Κάπου λαλοῦν doyava.—Instruments are somewhere 
sounding :——To those who pretend that they do 
not understand what is said to them. 

Kerra d:tA0vv.—Double Kappa :—Enigmatieally 
to a bad man, there being two Kappas in the 
Greek word κακός. 

Κατὰ ca πνεύμκωτα, καὶ τὰ aicbipara.—Like mind, 
like sentiments :—The following is an example 
told of Voltaire. A Swedish officer who was well 
read in the works of that author, and one of his 
great admirers, in passing through Switzerland, 
came to Ferney, expressly to pay him a visit. 
The philosopher not feeling inclined at the time 
to see any body, bade his servant inform the 
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stranger that he was not at home. The officer 
disappointed in his expectation said, “ ¥ am very 
sorry I have missed the monster.” This answer 
having been reported to Voltaire by the servant, 
who durst hardly tell it to him, the philosopher 
was so much struck with it, that he sent his ser- 
vant on horseback, to request the stranger to dine 
with him. 

Κατὰ τὸ κεφώλι μου σὲ προσπυνῶ.---- According to my 
head I make my bow ;—It is enough if one does 
what he can. 

Κατὰ σὸ μάγουλον, καὶ ro ῥάπισμα ---- According to 
the cheek, so is the slap : When any thing is done 
pr oportionally. 

Κατὰ τὸν Sous σπεριπώτεῖς. .— You act like Mr. 
Hush :—i. e. You neglect your education; and 
your ignorance will throw you into great per- 
plexities, from which unlooked-for circumstances 
can alone deliver you. This. proverb is deriv- 
ed from the following anecdote :—An Archbishop 
of Cyzicus, remarkable for his ignorance, was 
obliged to preach the funeral sermon of a lady of 
quality who belonged to the neighbourhood, in con- 
sequence of the unexpected absence of the person 
intended for that purpose. He, with great relue- 
tance, began to stammer out something by way of 
introduction, in which, among other things, he said, 
that the deceased had incessantly repeated to him, 
that she felt she was dying ; till one day in his 
impatience he said to her, covs, hush. The good 
Archbishop pronouncing this word with consider- 
able force, blew out the lights, and this served as 
a peroration to his discourse. The ceremony pass- 
ed on, and terminated to the satisfaction of the 
Parson, who answered well enough for the time 
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in which he lived, but would have made a very 
awkward figure in our days. 

Κατὰ τὸ πάπλωμα, καὶ τῶν ποδῶν τὸ ξάσλωμα. ---: 
Extend not your feet beyond your blanket :— 
Every one should suit himself to his circumstances. 
The word rerawue for πίπσλωμα from πέπλον, 

or 'πάπλωμα for ἐφάπλωμα. 

Kare τὸ πωρωνύμιόν cov καὶ ἡ γλῶσσά cov.— Your 
tongue answers to your name :—Two neighbours, 
one surnamed Proco, and the other Kalpe, argu- 
ing together, began at last to taunt each other, 
Kalpe, inflamed with foolish anger, said, you grunt 
Mr. Porco, for Proco ; and Proco wittily answer- 
ed, your tongue, Mr. Kalpe, (κάλπη, pitcher) 
answers to your name; that is, you cannot re- 
strain yourself, but your tongue goes like water 
from a pitcher. 

Κἄτι ἦτο; καὶ κἄτι τὐφαγὲν.---- Something there was, 
and something has eat it ---- ΤῸ ἃ person suspected 
of having stolen something ; an indirect way of 
accusing him, that his conscious guilt may betray 
him, by affecting his look and demeanour. 

Kars λάκκον ἔχ’ ἡ φάξα.---- The pease-pudding TL see 
has a hollow in it :—To those who indicate by 
their manner that they are anxious to ask some 
favour; for pease-pudding, as the Greeks prepare 
it, requires oil. 

Kaw: με, καὶ βάλε uién.—Burn me, and soften ἐξ 
with snot :—To persons who have done us a great 
injury, and afterwards attempt to soothe us with 
flatteries. 

EK ἐμπρὸς βαθὺ, x ὀπίσω ῥεῦμα.--- ΑἹ pool in front, 
and a stream behind :—To those who are beset 
by two evils, and know not in their terror which 
to avoid first. 
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Kiganu zrat6ie.—Addled head :-—A metaphor taken 
from eggs, meaning an empty head, κεφάλ: ἄδειο. 
Κ᾽ n κοσκινοὺ Toy ἄνδρα Τῆς μὲ τοὺς πραγματευτά- 
dais.—LEiven the sifter has put her husband among 
. the merchants :—To men of trivial acquirements, 
who presumptuously place themselves on a level 
with men of superior information. It resembles 
the moral of Asop’s 187th Fable: οἱ τοῖς πρείτ- 
TOTW ἁμιλλώμενοι: πρὸς TH ἐκείνων μὴ ἐφικνεῖσθαι; 

καὶ γέλωτος ὀῴφλισκάνουσι- 

Κινέζος εἶναι.---- He is a Chinese :—-Meaning one who 
is quite an original. 

Kine ὃ ἝΕραϊος, κ᾽ ἔλαχε Σάξξατον.---- The Jew set 
out on his journey and stumbled on the Sabbath : 
—On meeting unexpected obstacles. 

Κάκκαλον ἔχει 6 Adyos.— The expression has a 1 bone 
in it :—-When a thing is difficult to be understood. 

Κόρακας ποράκου mars δὲν ἐδγενει.---- 4. crow does 
not pick out εἰ crow’s eye :——To a man who defends 
the bad conduct of another, because he is in the 
same scrape himself. 

Κουκίον 170, x tomucey.—It was a bean and split in 
two :—It is used to express a striking resembiance. 

Kotunos ἄκαιρος τοῦ χρόνου μὴ λωλήση.--- αν the 
Cuckoo next year not ery out of season. —A 
sign of misfortune, for when the Cuckoo is heard 
out of her time it is considered a bad omen. 

Κουκπουξώγιω πέτωξεν. τέ screech-owl has flown :— 

A good omen. 

Koes κλωνάριον, καὶ κτύπα τὸν &2ea.— Out a switch 
and beat the wind :—To a stupid person. The 
following lines addressed to one of this character 
are ludicrous and apposite : 


ἽΕσέεσε τὸν λύχνον μωρὸς, ψύλλων ὑπὸ πόλλῶν 
7 ΄ 2 a [4 
Δακνόμενος, λέξας; οὐκ ἔτι με βλέσετε. 
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Κραίνω ᾽γὼ, φλυαρεῖ καὶ ἄνδρας μου." --Ἰ decide, and 

_ my husband prates :—To a babbler who attributes 
her own infirmity to another, unconscious of its 
application to herself. 

Κρασίον πωλεῖται, δέσποτα, ἀγόραζε καὶ πίνε.--- 
have wine to sell, Reverend Sir, buy and drink :— 
That we should not expect benefits for nothing, 
but return like for like. 

Κροκοδείλου daxeux.— The tears of a crocodile :— 
To those who pretend to sympathise with misfor- 
tunes which they themselves have caused. It is 
said that the crocodile weeps over his prey before 
he devours it. 

Κρύξει τὸν ἥλιον μὲ τὸ xoo'x1v0v.—He hides the sun 
with a sieve :—-To those who attempt to obscure 
the lustre of genius by weak and inadequate expe- 
dients. The proverb is designed to shew that true 
merit sarmounts every obstacle, and cannot remain 
long concealed. 

Κρύον σίδηρον xruras.— You hammer cold iron :— 
Applied to things impracticable. 

Krige ἐπὶ aupov.—He builds upon the sand :—To 
those who indulge in false hopes. 

Κύκλωπος duget.— The gift of a Cyclops ;—A dan- 
gerous gift, because the Cyclops promised to pre- 
serve Ulysses alive till he had eaten all his com- 
pauions, as we read in the Odyssey, I’. v. 345. 


xy 3 Ν 7 25 A epi t / 
Οὗτιν ἐγὼ πύματον ἔδομαι METH οἷς ἑτάροισι, 
Τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους πρόσθεν" τό δέ τοι ξεινήιον ἔσται. 


Κυρὰ νύχτα.--- 7)αγίϊης night :—To the excessively 
indolent, because such persons long for the night 
when they are relieved from their labour. 
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Κυριωκὴ xugunomlored, καὶ δευτέρω μουρμουρίσφα,--- 
Sunday in mirth, and Monday in murmurs :— 
To a young scholar who rejoices with cheerfulness 
and vivacity during the continuance of his holi- 
days, but betrays an opposite state of mind on re- 
turning to his lessons. 

Κύτταξε τὸν xaboiarny.—Look at the glass :—To 
persons who have too favourable an opinion of 
their own appearance. 


A 


ΑΖ6: μηδὲν, καὶ κράτεις καλά.--- Take nothing, and 
keep well :—-That is, abstain from what belongs to 
others, and guard well your own property. 

Λαγὸς πέπερι ἔσπειρε nate τῆς κεφαλῆς rov.— The 
hare sowed pepper against its own head :—To 
those who contrive schemes which issue in their 
own ruin. 

Λαγοῦ ζωὴν περνάει.---- He lives the life of a hare :— 
i. e. He isa coward. Demosthenes uses a similar 
expression, Auyw βίον ἔζης. See p. 174, 1. 26, 
of my Edition. 

Λάκκον ἄλλου ἔσκωψε, καὶ ὃ ἴδιος trece.—He dug a 
pit for another, and he has fallen into ἐξ himself : 
—which the Psalmist in Ps. vii, 15, expresses 
thus: λάκκον ὥρυξε καὶ ἀνέσκωιψεν αὐτὸν, καὶ tym 
σεσεῖται εἰς βόθρον ὃν εἰργάσατο" and Hesiod.” Eoy. 
καὶ “Hy. Lib. A’. v. 263: 


τς ες ~ \ / ΘῈΣ ἊΣ a ‘ ΄ 
Οἱ χύτῳ κωκῶώ τεύχει ὥνηρ ὥλλῳ κώπκῶ TEV WY 
ε \ » ‘ - / , 

H δὲ κακὴ βουλὴ τῷ βουλεύσωντι κωκίστη. 
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Λάκτισμα «ἧς προθατίνας, χαρὰ ποῦ λύκου.---- The 
kicking of the sheep is the joy of the wolf :—-The 
pinches of the beloved fill the lover with rapture ; 
whence it may be observed, that nipping and scart- 
ing, by way of wooing, are not peculiar to Scot- 
land. 

Nei’ ὃ yeeros, καὶ χορεύουν σὰ rovrixiz.— The cat is 
absent, and the mice dance :—-Young persons in 
the absence of their superiors, oftextexhibit a scene 
of riot and confusion. 

Λευκὴν στάφνην, εἰς λευκὸν Aidov.—A white line, on ἃ 
white stone :—Applied to things obscure, or to 
persons of dull apprehension ; for a white line can- 

ποῦ be discerned when drawn on a white surface, 
there being no distinction of colour. Στάφνη o- 
licé for στάθρη. The ancients-used the same pro- 
verb, λευκῷ λίθῳ, χευκὴ στάθμη. 

Λούεις μεν» χτενίζεις με, ἐξεύρω cis μ᾽ ἐγέννησεν.---- You 
wash me, you comb me, but £ know who gave me 
birth :—To persons who are insensible to the kinc- 
est treatment, and seek for pretexts to justify their 
ingratitude. 

Adige yiov ἐν Τιρυτανείῳ.---- A lamp in the Prytaneum :— 
An ancient proverk, used when speaking of what is 

abundant and lasting. It is thought that σουτα- 
γεῖον comes from πυρὸς rumciov, a storehouse of fire, 
or of συρὸς, corn. Pindar Nem. Ode xi, v. 1, says: 


~ 7 f ~ L ~ 
Tai “Pius, ays πρυτωνεῖω λέλογχωας; Erria, 


where the Scholiast explains the passage well by 
saying : Πρυτανεῖώ φησι “λαχεῖν σὴν ᾿Εστίαν, Tim 
ρόσον ai τῶν πόλεων ἕστίαι ἐν σοῖς σουτῶνε cious an 


φίδρυνται, καὶ 79 iegay λεγόμενον σῦρ ἐπὶ τούτων 
ἀπόκειται. 
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Mb: γέρο γράμμασω, σώρω᾽ς τὰ γεράμωτω, τύφλα 
καὶ σκονδάμμασα.---- Οἰά man, now in thy old age, 
learn letters, (which are to thee but) blindness and 
stumbling :-*-Applied to what is done out of season. 

Μάθημα ξεμάξημα, δυὸ καλὰ pabiuore.— Learning 
and unlearning are two good lessons. 

Ἡαινόμενος Θεὸς ἑτέρῳ Θεῷ νήφοντε σωφρονίζεσαι.----- 
A furious God is restored to reason by another sober 
God :—Pure wine when diluted with water is pro- 
portionally diminished in its intoxicating qualities. 

Maxzesv +4 προοίμιον.---- The preamble is long :—To 
those who wish to come to the main subject at 
once, and are therefore impatient under a load of 
introductory matter. 

Més ἐγέννησεν ἢ κόττω᾽ς τὴν σπκούφιαν.---- The chicken 
has laid an egg in my cap :—Tauntingly to sig- 
nify a trifling advantage. 

Μᾶς ἦλθεν εἰς σὴν ἐξύφανσιν.---- He has come to us at 
the close of the web :—-That is, at the conclusion 
of some transaction. 

Ματαίως χύνεσαι πὸ νερόν.---- Lhe water runs in vain : 
—To men who waste their words on those who 
will not hear them: for, when the ancient Greeks 
delivered their speeches, the time they occupied 
was measured by a water-clock. 

Maria aurea, δυσσυχισμένω χέριω.---- Βαἷγ' eyes, un- 
lucky hands :—~To men of genteel appearance, but 
who are struggling with poverty in consequence of 
their unconguerable habits of idleness. 

Μαύρην τύχην εἶχα, ἄνδρα, -οῦλοι ἐπνίγηκαν 1 καὶ σὺ 
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ἔγύρισες s—Dark has been my fortune, husband,— 
all have perished! and have yau only returned 2— 
Applied to the grossly wicked, denoting that they 
deserve to be execrated even by their nearest re- 
latives. 

Μεγαρέων daxeue.—Megarensian tears :—-To those 
who weep insincerely :—-The Megarenses had men 
eminently skilled in this kind of weeping, whose 
business it was to bewail the dead, and hence the 
proverb. 

Miya τὸ στόμα τοῦ χρόνου.---- The mouth of this year 
is large :——A productive season, like a full purse, 
gives a man confidence in speaking. 


ΜῈ γυμνὴν τὴν κεφαλήν.---- With bare head :—To. 


those who rashly expose themselves to danger. 

M ἐχκόλλησε ‘cay τὴν κολλητσίδα.---- Η76 sticks to me 
like a burr :—To a person who clings to our heels 
in spite of every expedient to get quit of him. 
This is a common proverb in Scotland. 

Μὲ κυττάζει ‘cay ὁ λύκος τὸ φεγγώρι.---- Εἶο looks at 
me asa wolf does at the moon :—That is, with 

_malignity; for the wolf, they say, fixes his eyes 
fiercely on the moon as if enraged at it, because its 
light is unfriendly to his nocturnal depredations. 

Μὲ κυττάζει ‘ony τὸ παιδὶ ᾿π᾿ ἔχεσε᾽ς τὰ βρωκιώ του. 
—He looks at me like a child who has in his 
breeches :—To aman who looks at another with 
a timid and dejected air, from a consciousness of 
having done something to offend him. 

Μέλ, δείχνει, Qaguans ἑποιμέάζει.--- Ηό shows honey ; 
he mixes poison :—'To a hypocrite. 

Μὲ ξένα κόλλυδα μακαρίζει ποὺς γονέους rov.— With 
another’s boiled corn, he celebrates his father’s me- 
mory :—To those who devote to a good purpose 
what is not their own, or what they have acquired 
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by unlawful means. N. B. It is customary among 
the Greeks to hold a kind of anniversary in honour 
of the dead, and on that day to distribute among 

. the poor asort of pudding or bunn formed princi- 
pally of boiled corn, but rendered palatable, especi- 
ally among the great and wealthy, by a variety of 
more costly ingredients. This ceremony appears to 
be derived from similar observanees among the an- 
cients: 

Mé ξένα παερὰ oroaileras—He decks himself with 
another’s wings :——To-those who arrogate to them- 
selves the merit of services performed by others, 

Me ποτωσπὸν σχοινίον νὰ κρεμωσθῇ δὲν κασαδέχεσαι.- 
He deigns not to let himself be hanged with every 
kind of rope :—-To those who cherish feelings of 
vanity even in circumstances of the greatest 1gno- 
miny. 

Μεροδοῦλι, μεροφόγι.---- The day's work, the day’s eat- 
zng :——To those who gain nothing by their labour 
beyond their daily expenses. 

Mi rd δικά mov τὰ λιθάριω μὲ Bopeis.— You pelt me 
with my own stones':—To bad debtors, who, with 
the money which they have borrowed, bribe judges 
to connive at their dishonesty, that they may es- 
cape making payment; as if we should say, you 
use my Own Money as an engine against me. 

Mi σὰ ixardy’s τὴν φυλωκὴν, καὶ μὲ TH χίλιω μέσα. 
——For a hundred you go to gaol, and for a thou- 
sand no worse. 

Meruky δωκπσύλου καὶ ὄνυχος σίποσε δὲν χωρεῖ.» 
There is no space between the nail and the finger : 
—The malevolent strive in vain to sow discord be- 
tween good and virtuous relations. 

Meragd παιδίων γέρων, μεσαξὺ δὲ γερόντων παιδίον.---- 
Among children, an old man, and among old men, 
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a child ;—To men of trifling acquirements, who 
appear learned among the ignorant, and ignorant 
among the learned. 

Μὲ + dome xovecveraus.—He gets himself shorn with 
the sheep :—To men of weak understanding and 
childish habits. 

Mera τὸν ἀνήφορον xurnpogos.— After an up-hill comes 
a down-hill : Prosperity is generally followed by 
adversity. This proverb resembles the saying of the 
ancients: εὐδίω ἐπάγει vidos. The English use a 
similar expression: Every height has a hollow be- 
hind it. : 

ΜῈ σὴν doddu ἔρχεται τὸ καυκάλιον.---- The jug comes 
to us in turn :—All men have their share in the 
enjoyments and distresses of life. 

Me σὴν ἀράδα cov, ἄς ἦσαι nai muras.—In your 
turn, though you be a priest :—No circumstance 
of rank or station warrants the slightest encroach- 
ment on another’s rights. Justice throws every 
such consideration out of the scale. 

Μὲ σὴν ἐπιμονὴν τὸ πᾶν τις nabvrotarrAc.— With 
perseverance one surmounts all difficulties :—-Si- 
milar to the saying, 


Τῆς ἐπιμελείας δουλα πἄντα Yi ver ope 


Mi σὴν πίσσι wat τὼ βουνὰ κἄποτε ἀνπαμόνονηιαι.ττοι 
By faith even. mountains are sometimes made to 
meet :—That we ought never to despair of meet- 
ing with our friends, even when circumstances ren- 
der it highly improbable. The origin of this pro- 
verb is well known to every body. 

Mi ro κεφάλαιον, καὶ ro diiGogov.—Along with the 
principal, the interest too:—-To those whose pu- 
nishment, though slow in coming, overtakes them 
at last with proportional severity. 
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Μὲ τὸ κόσκινο seule νερό.---- 76 draws water with a 
steve :——That is, he makes fruitless efforts. 

Μὲ σὸν ἀγκῶνα σφογγίζεται.---- He wipes himself with 
his elbow :—To a coarse, dirty, and vulgar, person. 
Diogenes Laértius uses also the following phrase 
in his Bion: ὃ πατὴρ μὲν ἦν ἀπελεύθερος, τῷ 
ἀγκῶνι ἀπομυσσόμενος.. 

Μὲ σὸν δικόν σον φώγε Tie, καὶ πραγματείων μὴ κάώ- 
yyns.— With a relation eat and drink ; but have 
no mercantile transactions with him :—Quarrels 
are usually the consequence. 

ΜῈ τὸν ἥλιον τὰ ἐκξώλλομεν, μὲ σὸν ἡλιον τὰ ἐμέάλ- 
λομίεν, τί ἔχουν Ta ἔρημω καὶ ψοφοῦν :— With the 
sun we let out the sheep, and with the sun we 
bring them in ; what is the matter with the crea- 
tures that they die?—To those who manage their 
business carelessly, attending to it only at inter- 
vals, so that instead of gaining they lose by it. 

Μὲ τὸν κωλήτερόν cou πουκιὰ μὴ oxcions.—Dont 
sow beans with your superior:—To those who, 
though comparatively ignorant, exalt themselves 
to a level with men of extensive learning. 

ΜὸῈ σὸν καλήτερόν σου Gaye The, καὶ νηστικὸς ἀσήκα. 
— With your superior eat and drink, and rise 
fasting. 

Μὴ βλέπης τὸ ci κάμνω, πλὴν ἄκουε Ti λέγω.--- 
Don’t look at what I do, but listen to what ἴ say: 
—To those whose actions are inconsistent with 
their words. 

My δωανεισθῆς ἀπὸ πτωχὸν, x ἐπάρει σε καφτόσιν.---- 
Don’t borrow from a poor man, for he will be in- 
cessantly at your back :—TIt is unwise to solicit 
favours of inferiors, for they always make a boast of 
them, and act as if they had a perpetual title to ask 
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favours in return, Phocylides also has very well 
said : 


“εύγε χρήστης κώκοῦ ἔμμεναι ἀνδρὸς 
Μή Th σ᾽ ἀνιήσεις διδοὺς “παρὰ καιρὸν παι 
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My δυνάμενος 0 τι ϑέλεις, ϑέλε δ᾽ σι δύνωσαι.---- When 
you cannot what you will; will, what you can. 

Μὴ ζήτει μόνον νὰ φανῆς, ἀλλὰ καὶ νὰ Yyev7s.— Seek 
not only to appear, but also to become :—To those 
who afe content with an empty smattermg of 
knowledge, and covet more a reputation for Jearn- 
ing than learning itself. This sentiment is found 
in Xenophon’s Mem. Lib. β΄. c. 6. ὃ 89. : συντο- 
ὠωτάτη τε καὶ ἀσφαλεστάτη καὶ κωλλίσαη 6002, 
ὅ τι ἂν βούλῃ δοκεῖν ἀγαθὸς sivas, τοῦτο καὶ γενέ- 
σθαι ἀγαθὸν πειρᾶσθαι. : 

Ma κρέμωσωι ἀπὸ μίαν μόνην ἐλπίδα. ----.7}0 not hang 
by one hope only :—E/pictetus expresses it thus : 
οὔτε νωῦν ix μιῶς ἀγκύρας, οὔτε βίον ἐκ μιᾶς ἐλαί- 
δὸς ὁρμειστέον. 

My λυπῆσαι τὸν ἱππέω, ὅτι HOE MOV Tob σὰ πόδι που.-τ: 
Dont pity the horseman because his feet hang 
down :—To those who speak of things useful as 
if they were injurious. 

May ἀκοῦς ἕνα, καὶ νὰ πρίνης δύο.---- Dowt hear One, 
and judge two :—That is, hear both sides before 
you judge. 

My πατήσης τὸ weouiyy1—Don't trample upon the 
ant :—Don’t insult or abuse a man because he is 
your inferior. No man’s enmity is to be despised. 
The very circumstance of his inferiority, by~induc- 

ing contempt, may facilitate his revenge. 

Mare βοέχετωι, μήτ᾽ ἡλιάζεσαι.---- Η͂6 neither wets 


himself in the rain, nor scorches himself in the 
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sun :—To those who have nothing to vex or an- 
noy them. 

Mire Διάξολον νὰ ἀπαντήσης, μήτε ῥάπισμα τὸν δώ- 
ons.—May you neither meet the Devil, nor give 
him a@ slap:—We should avoid dangerous ren- 
counters. ‘ 

Mires μέλι, unre usriocin.—Neither honey nor bees : 
—To those who rather sacrifice what is useful than 
bear a little annoyance. 

Mire toubas ἔχω, μήτε μὲ σὴν ἀλωποὺν μαλλόνω.---- 
7 have neither chickens, nor do 11 quarrel with the 
jfox:—To those who hate scandal, and wish to live 
at peace with their neighbours. 

Mire ὁ σκύλλος σρώγει τὰ ἄχυρα, μήσε σὸν γάδωρον 
ἀφίνει νὰ τὰ φάγη.---- The dog neither eats the straw, 
nor permits the ass to eat it :—To the envious who, 
even when they cannot enjoy a thing themselves, 
are unwilling to see it enjoyed by others. 

Mire τὸ deapov ξεύρει, μήπε ro μαῦρον.--- δὲ cannot 
discern white from black :—Used to mark extra- 
ordinary stupidity. The same phrase is used in 
Exgiand. 

Murs σὸ πρέως νὰ nan, ponte “ὃ soveaiov.—dJVeither 
the meat nor the brush should be burnt :—We 
should not only avoid what is glaringly wrong, but 
observe the proper medium in all things. 

Mire τ᾽ ὀπίσω βλέπει; μήτε F ἐμπρὸς κυσπσάζει.--- 
He looks neither behind nor before :—To an im- 
prudent man who derives no benefit from past ex- 
perience enabling him to avoid threatening evils. 
Perhaps this proverb has its origin in the follow- 
ing line of the Ziad, a. v. ἢ: 


Lin A cA - 3 A 27 
Os fin στ 7 ἐόντα, THT ἐσσόμενα, πρὸ τ΄ ξόντα. 


, 4 ΤῈ « 
Mire τυφλὸν δδηγὸν, μήσε ἄνδησον σύρωξουλιον,---ἴνεῖ- 
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* ther a blind guide, nor a stupid counsellor :—i. 6, 
Let me have neither, &c. 

Μίαν Φορὰν ἡ ἀλωποὺ εἰς τὴν σ΄αγίδα.---- The fox slip- 
ped but once into the trap :—It is wise to take pre- 
cautions against the recurrence of what we have 
already suffered. | 

Μιαούρισμεω τοῦ γάτου ἡσύχωσε τὰ ποντίκια.--. The 
mewing of the cat has silenced the mice :-When 
the chief is present, inferiors are kept in awe. 

Mizs στιγμῆς ὑπομονὴ, δέκα χοόνων ῥαχάτι.---- “4. 
moment's patience is a ten year's comfort ;:—Ex- 
amples of this are frequent. 

Miz τοῦ φίλου, δυὸ τοῦ φίλου, Teeis—xal σὴν κακήν 
σου μέρα.--- Once to a friend, twice to a friend, 
but thrice—and it is his fatal day :—Meaning 
that we can pass over one or two failures in duty, 
but a third usually exhausts our forbearance. 


Miz ψυχὴ, καὶ δύο cawara.—One seul, and two ὦ 


bodies :—To those who are strongly attached to 
each other, and have a striking conformity of tem- 
per and habits. 

Μικρὸν δέλεαρ ὀψάριον πιάνει wiye.—A little bait 
catches a large fish :—-To those who make small 
presents and receive large ones in return; and to 
those who are easily bribed to the greatest wicked- 
ness. 

Μικρὸν κῶλον δὲν ἔδηρας ; μέψων μὴ φΦοξερίζης !|—Have 
you not whipped a little bottom? threaten not a 
large one!—-To parents who do not punish their 
children for their faults when young, and therefore 
when older they despise their authority. Avfoolish 
indulgence to children, at present too common, 
fosters those evil propensities which, gradually ga- 
thering strength, turn at last to the misery of those 
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parents who are guilty of it, when. it is toe late to 
apply any remedy. 

Mobos ψευμωτινὸς δὲν civas.— A fable is not false :—~— 
That is, it does not deceive. The very title puts 
us on our guard against deception. it may be ap- 
plied to those whose character for falsehood is so 
notorious that no one ever believes them. f 

Με υλόρδος sicu.— You are a MILORD :—Meaning, 
you are a great trayeller. The origin of this is 
easily guessed. 

Μύλος μὲ μῆλα δὲν yiverasi— A. mill is not made 
with apples :—Schemes of great utility cannot 
usually be put in execution without proportional 
expense. The Greek werds μώλος and μῆλα pro- 
duce a very graceful paronomasia; the v and z 
having nearly the same sound. 

Mo: yevouevos ricons.—A mouse tasting pitch : ---- 
To those who get into disagreeable cireumstances, 
whence they find it. difficult to extricate themselves. 
See Theocr. Idyll. ιδ΄. v. 51, and his Scholiast. 

Maen μὲ σὸν πέλεκυν! αὐτὴ μὲ τὸ Ψαλίδιον.----  ἴο, 
you huzzy, with the hatchet ! but she, with the 
scissors :—To headstrong ‘persons who will always © 
have their own way. 


N 


Ni clans 70 σαμιωμύθ, βούξαλιν, καὶ τὸ μερμίγγε 
ἐσχασπόψηρον.---- Call the lizard a buffalo, and the 
ant of venerable years :—This proverb. is applied 
to those who, after having lived to a mature old 
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age, desire to live still longer, until, as often hap- 
pens, they lose their faculties, and mistake one thing 
for another in their dotage, like little children. 

Naj—nal δός ey—yued weyéan.—Here take,—and 
give me also,—greatjoy !—Niutual services sweeten 
the enjoyment of life. 

Ne, πυροὶ ψειτόνισσω, «πὸ δικόν wou π᾿ ovope.— Take, 
good neighbour, my name :—That is, bear my re- 
putation. To bad women who would reduce ladies 
of respectability to the same character with them- 
selves. 

Ne Oricw πάνω, Prive πὴ μούρη μου" ve φαύσω κά- 
τῶ, φτύνω ra vere woou.—If I spit high, I spit 
upon my face; if {{ spit low, I spit upon my 
beard :—A proverb used by persons in perplexity 
what course to pursue, when the alternative is 
either to injure themselves, or some of their con- 
nexions. Seep. 98. 

Nexeov ψαργωλίξει.--- 7} tickles a dead man :—De- 
noting that one’s words and counsels are vain. We 
say also: κωφὸν, κουδούνιω x ay κτυπᾷεν νεκρὸν 
κ᾽ ἄν ϑυμιάζης;, πωὶ μεθυσμοένον ἂν AGANS, ὅλα χα- 
μένα τἄχεις.-- 4 deaf man, if you strike the bell, 
a dead man even if you fill his nostrils with in- 
cense, and a drunk man if you speak to him, you 
will equally lose your labour. 

Nexedy σποπόνει.---- He hills a dead man :—Meaning, 
he boasts of gaining advantages over one who is too 
weak to offer any resistance. It is in this sense 
Sophocles makes Philoctetes say, v. 946 : 


2 ~ \ 
EK’ οὐκ οἵδ᾽ ἐνωίρων νεκρὸν, ἢ κωσννοῦ cxscy, 
Ἑϊδωλον ἄλλως--------«-.... 


Νησσεύει ὃ δοῦλος τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὅτι va φάγη τι δὲν ἔχει.--: 
The servant of God fasts because he has nothing 
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to eat :—To those who endure privations from ne- 
cessity. 

Νόμος πόλεως, πολίτου εὐλάβξειω.--.-- Γῇ law of the 
city, is the respect of the citizen :—The efficacy of 
the laws depends upon the respect of those who are 
subjected to them. 

Νόμου φόθος, ἀφοξία weyaan.—The fear of the law 
is αἱ great security :—He who fears the law and 
acts in conformity with it has nothing else to fear. 

Νύκσα γεννᾷξ Ἐπίσκοπον; x αὔγὸ Murgoroniray.— 
Night produces a bishop, and an egg a metrepoli- 
tan :—-Many changes take place in a short time, 
and according to the following two verses : 


Αἰὼν πάντω Peper δολιχὸς χρόνος εἶδεν ἀμείβειν 
2 A ἈΝ λ vA EAS / 
Ouvoa, καὶ μορῷην; nai Oui, ἠδὲ τύχην. 


Nuxzros ἐργόχειρον τὸ βλέπ ἡ ἡμέρα καὶ ψελάει.---- 
The day sees the workmanship of the night and 
laughs : —Things cannot be done well out of sea- 
son. 

NiuOn, dys καθὼς ἤξευρες, ἀλλὰ καθὼς i 
Daughter-in-law, not as you know, but as you 
jind :—That we should accommodate ourselves to 
the customs of the country,- or of the family with 
which we come to be connected. There is a pas- 
sage very much to the same purport in Huripid. 
Med. v. 233 : 


A ΄ i) 
Eis καινοὶ 0 ἤθη καὶ νόμους ἀφιγμένην, 
Δεῖ μάντιν εἶναι, μὴ μωθοῦσων oixobey, 
rela A 
"Orw μάλιστα χρήσεται ξυνευνέτη. 
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“Five βιὸν xaroroyuoiueroy.—Another’s wealth is 
well counted ;—-To those who use means to ascer- 
tain the amount of another’s fortune. With re- 
gard to the word βιὸν, I have made some remarks 
in a Note to Lib. ὦ. ὃ 30, of my Edition of Hero- 
dotus, preparing for publication. 

Ξένος πόνος Zudeouu.— Another's suffering is but skin- 
deep : —To those who are insensible to the distresses 
of their fellow creatures. 

Ξένο ψωμὶ, δικά του δόντια.---- The bread is another’s, 
the teeth his own :——To a parasite. 

Ξεροκοκπίνισμω ἡ προσωπίδω ποὺ δὲν τὸ ξεύρει !|——His 
mask knows not red ραϊπέ! -.--ο an impudent un- 
blushing fellow. 

Ξεύρει ὁ xegupus ποῦ τὴν λαξὴν νὰ Baan.— The pot- 
ter knows where to place the handle :-—To men of 
superior shrewdness and P*anagement. 

Eevee ν᾽ ἀπατήσης; ἢ μὴν ἀπατᾷς.--- ΚΉοιν how to 
deceive, or do not deceive :——Those are imprudent, 
looking merely to their own interest, who engage 


in intrigues when they have not ability to ‘elude. 


detection. The ancients had a proverb to the same 
effect: ἀπάτης ἀγαθῆς οὐκ ἀποστατεῖ Θεός. 

ἘΞοὔρισε α΄ αὐγὸ, καὶ rag: ro μαλλί rov.— Shave the 
egg, and take its hair :—-Corresponding to the 
Scotch proverb, J¢ is ill (i. ὁ. difficult) to shave an 
egg : or, Ye canna tak the breeks aff a Hielandman. 

Ξυνὸν κρωσίον, δ άριον Peauinv.—— Sour wine, and stink- 
ing fish :—-To those who partake of no one good 
quality. 
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Ὁ ἀμαθὰς ϑρωσύς.---- The ignorant are courageous : 
—When a man knows not danger, he is much 
more enterprising than when sad experience has 
made him distrust his powers. Which is also very 
well expressed in Thucyd. Lib. Β΄. § 40: ἀμαῤία 
μὲν Sedcos, λογισμὸς δὲ ὁ ὄκνον φέρει. 

Ὅ ἄνθρωστος ὑψόνει, καὶ ὃ παιρὸς orabpiven—Man 
raises up and time levels: —i. 6. All human en- 
terprises and their monuments are Jost in the lapse 
of years. This absolute power of time is very well 


described bya an ancient poet in the following dis- 
tich : 


Ψήχει καὶ πέτρην ὃ πολὺς χρόνος, ove: σιδήρου 
Φείδεσαι; ἀλλὰ μιῇ πάνε᾽ ὀλέκει δρεπάνη. 


The proverb admits of a somewhat different anter- 
pretation: Man rages up, but time weighs :—~i. 6. 
Man performs certuin actions during his life, but 
these are judged by posterity, which affixes to them 
either the seal of approbation, or the stigma of con- 
demnation. 

‘O ἀρχόμενος χορὸς Tape σπώρω ψίνεται.-ες The dance 

- which as beginning will take place presently :—1. 6. 
Have patience and you will soon see how the mat- 
ter goes. 


Ὃ αὐθέντης λόγον μονοσύλλαξον λέψει.»-- The master 


speaks a monosyllable :-—That is, yes or no, but 
servants, in defending themselves, need many wards. 
Ὃ βλάώχος ἄρχων καὶ ἄν yin, THAW πρηπίως φουρί- 
ζει.-:--- Lhe shepherd, even when he becomes a gen- 
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tleman, smells always of the lamb :—To proud 
rustics who, even when they attain to riches and 
high offices, betray, by their manners, the mean- 
ness of their origin. ΤΙρησίω is the bad smell of 
thase lambs which are called πρητῆνες. 

Ὃ Διάξολος ᾿γίδιω δὲν sings, καὶ rugh ἐπούλιε.--- The 
Devil had no goats, yet he sold cheese. 


Ὁ Διάξολος, ὅταν πτωχύνῃ, τελώνης yiverui— The 


Devil, when he grows poor, becomes an exeitseman : 
—To persons who, falling into poverty, and being 
of a bad disposition, resort to dishonourable means 
to procure the necessaries. of life, 


Ὃ᾽ διιψασμένος wives μὲ σιωπήν.--- ΤῈ man that: is 


thirsty drinks in silence :—-The prudent can never 
be induced to reveal their secrets. 


ε a x 4 Ν \ e Ps 
O Exwy γοργὰ Crapiva, γοργὸς καὶ immocurns.— 


Ἃ 


He who has a swift animal is also a swift rider : 


—To those whose wealth gives them extensive in- 
fluence. 


Ὃ Ἡγεμῶὼν ξψόφησε, τὸ ἄλογον 2x tbave.— The prince 


has dropped down, the horse is deceased.—Wher 
words are improperly applied. “EwWogyce is used 
for a beast, and ἀσπέθωνε for a man, but a Walla- 
chian, who did not know the niceties of the Greek 
language, when reporting the death of his prince, 


employed the former, and for the death of his horse 
he used the latter. 


Ὃ Savy agbonros.— The dead man is unenvied : — 


For, as Pericles says, ( Thucyd. Β΄. 45,) σὸν γὰρ 
οὖκ ὄντώ πᾶς εἴωθεν ἐπ᾿ωινεῖν"----- φόνος ye Tos ζῶσι 
πρὸς τὸν ἀντίπαλον" which Mimnermus had be- 
fore expressed thus: 

Δεινοὶ yao ἀνδοὶ πάντες Ἐσμὲν εὐκλεεῖ 

Ζῶντι φθονῆσαι, κωτθανόντω δ᾽ αἰνέσωι, 
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Lebrun also, in the same sense, says : 


«* On n’aime que la gloire absente : 
Les yeux sont ingrats et jaloux.” 


Ὃ Θεὸς νὰ σὲ φυλάξη ἀπὸ χρεωκόπον “ECguiov.— 
God keep thee from a bankrupt Jew :--- 6 sheuld 
avoid all pecuniary trausactions with an impover- 
ished miser. ’ 

Ὃ ϑυμώσας ξεθυμοόνει.---- He who has been angry be- 
comes cool again :—-Time abates the most violent 
passion. 

Οἱ καιροὶ δὲν κωρτεροῦν.---- Opportunities do not wait : 
—In every concern, we should he careful to seize 
the favourable moment; for, if allowed to pass, it 
may never return. ‘‘ Time and tide,” says the Eng- 
lish proverb, “ wait for no man.” What Dionys. 
Hal. Ant. 11. p. 699, _expresses thus : μαθόντες 
OTs οὐ τοῖς πεάγμασιν οἱ παιροὶ δουλεύουσι»; ἀλλὰ 
σοῖς καιροῖς τὰ πράγματα. 

Οὔἴκοθεν oizude.—From the house to the house :— 
When presents are made to members of the same 
family, as from the husband to the wife. On this 
expression consult Pind. Olymp. vi, 167. vii, 6. 

Οἱ μεγάλοι κίνδυνοι, δίδουν καὶ μεγάλως σπιμάς.--- 
Great dangers give also great honours :—A senti- 
ment which Thucyd. (Α΄. § ομδ΄.) puts into the 
mouth of Pericles when enlisting the Athenians in 
the war against the Peloponnesians : ἔκ TE THY με- 
γίστων κινδύνων ὃ ὅτι καὶ σόλει καὶ ἰδιώτῃ μέγισται 
σιμραὶ περιγίγνονται. 

Οἱ ποθοῦντες σὲ (for ἐς) μιὰ μέρω γηράσκουν.--- Those 
who long, grow old ina day :—Meaning that their 
impatient desire makes a day appear anage. The- 
ocr. also, Idyll. 6’. v. 2, says : 


«διὰ ~ 3 ay ΄ 
οἱ δὲ ποθευντες ἐν ἤματι γηράσκουσιν. 
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Οἱ πολλοὶ ϑέλουν πολλὼ, ὃ Movaggos ἀπὸ 02.0.— The 
many wish many things, the Monk a share of every 
thing :—Denoting the avidity of the Monks. 

Οἱ σολλοὶ καραξοκυραῖοι πνίγουν πὸ xugdbi.—Many 
commanders sink the ship :—With respect to the 
word χωράθι, see my Edition of Dem. pro Corona, 
»}». 274. 

Ὃ πκάξουρως va apbomadion δὲν ἔμαθεν.---- The crab has 
not learned to keep his legs straight :——To those 
who obstinately persist in what is wrong. 

Ὃ καιρὸς φέρει σὰ ξύλα, καὶ ὃ χειμὼν σὰ ἀψοράζει. 
— The season brings the wood, and the winter buys 
at :——That we-should conform to times and cir- 
eumstances. 

Ὃ κακὸς μύλος ἔχει καὶ κακὸν &2Z0va.—A bad mill 
has also a bad pivot :—To those who have nothing 
good or useful about them. 

Ὃ κακὸς χρεωφειλέτηςν» οὐδ ἀρνεῖται; οὐδὲ TAngovEL— 
The bad debior, neither denies, nor pays. 

Ὃ κακὸς χρόνος περᾷ" ὃ δὲ καπὸς γείτων μένε; πάντα. 
—A bad year passes; but a bad neighbour re- 
mains always. 

"Oxveunn σῶν ποδῶν, 73 κοιλίως ἐλάφρωσις.---- The la- 
ziness of the feet is the lightening of the belly :— 
To those who are hungry in consequence -of their 
idieness. 

᾿Οχνηρὸν ὃ ἔχων, προφήτην 2x2.—He who has a. 
sluggard, has a prophet:—To those who from 
laziness invent many obstacles 3 as, I cannot go out, 
it is going to rain, &c. 

᾿Οανὸς μωτρὰν ὑπάγει, καὶ ἀκαμάτης TAG δουλεύει. 
—A lazy mangoes far, and he who.shuns labour, 
labours doubly :—To those who are naturally of 
an idle disposition, and in consequence choose, 
without reflection, what appears shortest and least 
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troublesome, but who from the difficulties they 
find in it, subject themselves to more labour. 

᾿Οκνὸς παιδιοὶ δὲν κάμνει, καὶ ἄν τὰ κάμη δὲν προκό- 
ξουν.---- The lazy man begets no children, and if he 
does, they make no progress:—What is under- 
taken with laziness is never attended with much 
suCcCeSS. 

Ὃ κόσμος εἶν᾽ teox0s.—The world is a wheel :— 
Applied to one who, dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity, conducts himself haughtily : as much as to say, 
‘my turn will come.” Herodotus beautifully ex- 
presses this sentiment, Lib. A’. ὃ 207. ἐκεῖνο 
πρῶτον μάθε, ὡς κύκλος σῶν ἀνθρωπηίων ἐσσὶ πρήγ- 
μάπων" περιφερόμενος δὲ, οὐκ ἐᾷ ἀεὶ ποὺς “ἀσοὺς 
ευτυχίέξιν. 

Ὃ κόσμος ἐχιονίζεσο, καὶ ἡ γρηὰ ἐξεροχτενίζετο.--- 
Every one was suffering from snow, and the old 
woman kept combing her hair :—To those who, in 
a moment of danger, cccupy themselves about 
trifles. : 

Ὃ κόσμος τόχει βουκωνισπήριον, ἥμεῖς πρυφὸν puri 
giav.— The world has it by sound of trumpet, and 
we are making it a profound secret :—To those 
who fancy they are concealing what is known to 
every body. 

‘Oxraurodiov xzGuarn.—A polypus’s head :—To mix- 
ed characters. It is said that the head of this 
animal is very pleasant to the taste, but that it 
causes disagreeable dreams. 

᾿Οχτασποδίου suoorns.—A likeness of the polypus : 
—To those who conform themselves to others in 
vice. For that animal, when it wants to deceive 
and take its prey, assumes the colour of the rock to 
which. it adheres. 

"Ona pus ἀνάντελα, καὶ ὃ γάμος μᾶς τὴν τετράδην. 
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—All our affairs are crossways, and our marriage 
is on a Wednesday :—That day is considered un- 
lucky. See p. 33. 


“Ὅλα μέσα ἔπεσαν.---- Every thing is fallen in :—To © 


those who tell what is disadvantageous to persons 
of superior merit. 

“Ὅλα τὰ παλαιὸὼ ὠμορῷα, καὶ τὰ πλούσια φρόνιμα..---- 
All that is ancient is beautiful, and all that is 
rich is wise :—-To those who censure the present, 
and praise the past, and who stupidly think that 
the rich alone are wise. 

Oru τὰ στραξὰ καμώματα ἡ νύμφη μας TH κάμνει. 
— Our daughter-in-law does every mischief :— 
To those who lay their own faults upon others. 

“OAn ἢ ἔννοιά was TF ἀνδρός μου 6 Savaros.—All our 
concern is the death of my husband :—To the in- 
different. 

“Ὅλην σὴν ἡμέρων κωλογιάννη, καὶ τὸ βράδυ παπογι- 
avyn.—All the day, good John, but at night, bad 
John :—To bad masters who, by flattering ex- 
pressions, induce their servants to work hard the 
whole day, but in the evening depreciate their ser- 
vices, and give them a bad supper. 

“Ono: μὲ ἕν βώδιον xdpvouev.— We all labour with one 
oz:—To those who are placed in the same cir- 
cumstances, and liable to the same accidents : cor- 
responding to the English proverb, “ we all sail in 
the same boat.” 


Ὅλο, μὲ τὼ πρόχωλω, καὶ σὺ μὲ ra λιθάρια.---- Α΄ 
others with pebbles, and thou with stones :—To a. 


friend from whom we have experienced worse 
treatment than from our enemies. 

“Ὅλοι ξύλον, αὐτὸς duvaiav.—All the rest have a staff, 
and he a brand :—To one who obstinately adheres 
to antiquated customs. 
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Ὅλοι οἱ Vioror fue yevei—All the Gipsies are one 


race :——To those who are all equally bad. 


“Ὅλοι περοῦν, καὶ yo diabaiva.—All pass, and £ go 


through them :—-To a man of the world, who 
makes himself equally agreeable to all, without 
attaching himself particularly to any. What the 
French would call: cest un diseur de bon jour. 


e/ Ἂν “> ‘ 
Ολον τὸ βώδιον ἐξάγωμεν, καὶ ᾿ς τὴν σὐρὼν ἀσποσσώσω- 


ev. We have eaten the whole ox, and a at 
the tail. See Ρ. 45.1. 12. 


Ὃ λύκος καὶ ὧν ἀῤῥώστησε, nol ὧν κὐδουε δά TO 


μωλλίον σου ἄλλαξε, σὴν γνώροην 0¢1.—Although 

the wolf has been sick, and although he has become 

a monk ; he has changed his hair, but not his dis- 
_ position. 


€ 7ὔ XN 4 2 7 Ν Ν 4 
Ὁ λύκος μὲ μηνύματα ἀρνίον ποτὲ δὲν σρώγει.-----Α 


wolf never eats a sheep by messengers :——To those 
who entrust affairs of importanée to the agency of 
others. Considering the prevalence of neglect 
and villany in the world, the prudent never com- 
municate to others those schemes upon whose suc- 
cess their interest is suspended. 

*O λύκος, ory γηράσῃ, καὶ σῶν μικρῶν σηυλλιῶν 
σοωΐγνιον γίνεσαι.---- When the wolf grows old, he 
becomes the sport even of pups :—To those who, 
after being distinguished in youth, are despised in 
old age, even by the worthless. 


Ὃ λύκος σὴν rein? ἀλλάζει, σὴν γνώμην 0x%1.—Lhe 


wolf changes his hair, but not his disposition :-— 

Ὁ is also thus expressed: ὃ λύκος x ἄν ἐγήρασε; 
σὴν ψνώμῳ σοὺ δὲν ἄλλαξε.-- Though the wolf is 
grown old, yet he has not changed his disposition : 
— Nothing is so difficult to change as a bad disposi- 
tion. The ancients likewise said: φύσιν πονηρὰν 
PETACUALIY οὐ ῥῴδιον. 
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Ἵθλων τὰ ὑποδήματα cis ἕν καλοπόδιον.--- The boots 
of all upon one last :—To ignorant quacks who 
prescribe the same remedies for all diseases. 

“O Mavoans μὲ τὰ λόγια xvi ἀνώγεωα καὶ κατώ- 
γεια.---Παηοῖες in words builds high storeys and 
low storeys :—To those who make mighty pro- 
mises which evaporate in mere words. 

Ὃ μὴ ἔχων πόθεν νὰ πιωσθῆ, πιώνετωι καὶ ἀπὸ ψυμενὸν 
orabio.—He who has nothing else to catch ab, 
catches even at a naked sword:—To persons 
driven to desperation. See p. 61. 1. 17. 

Ὁμήρου ἔχει rareita—He has the birth-piace of 
Homer :—To men of distinction whose birth- 

. place is unknown, or at least disputed, as Homer’s 
was, for which honour seven cities contended, 
whose names are preserved in this ancient distich : 


‘Erra πόλεις διερίζουσι περὶ ῥίζαν “Ομήρου, 
Σμύρνα, “Ῥόδος, Κολοφὼν, Σωλωμὶν, Χίος, ἼΑργος» 
Abjyal. 


Ὅμοιος τὸν ὅμοιο x ἡ κοπριὰ τὰ rAdxave.—Like 
loves like, and dung the cabbage :—The German 
say: Gleich und gleich gesellt sich gern. 

Ὃ μύλος χωρὶς νερὸν δὲν ἀλέθει.--.-. The mili does not 
grind without water: --Without the necessary means 
the best formed plans cannot be put in execution. 

ὋὉ νεξρὸς τὸν Abovra.— The fawn (has got the better 
of) the lion :—That is, the weaker has overcome 
the stronger. 

᾿Ονειρεύεσαι καὶ μὴ κπκοιμρώμενος.---- 76 dreams even 
without sleeping :—To those who indulge in wild 
fancies. f 

Ὃ marines ῥαπάνια ὀνειρεύεσωι.---- 76 who is hungry 


dreams of radishes :—To those who enjoy, what 


they long for, in imagination. 
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"Oveu reico.— Lhe stubbornness of an ass :——To the 


excessively obstinate. 


bird is on the millet :—To these who, in their 
words and actions, betray absence of mind. 

Ὃ νοῦς σου σχίζει πρίχαν, καὶ σὸν «ύλλον βάλλει 
ἀναξυρίδως.---. ΕΠ|5. mind splits a hair, and he 
puts trousers on a flea:—To those who boast of 
their fitness for very nice and difficult undertak~ 


ings. 


Ὃ ξένος ἀνωπαύεται, πλὴν δὲν Θεραπεύεται.--. The 


stranger rests, but is not cured :—i. e. He cannot be 
quite himself till he returns home. 


Ὃ σπαθὸς εἶν᾽ iarets—He who has suffered is the 


physician :—Because he knows best how to soothe 
the afflictions of others. They say also: μὴ ῥω- 
σήξης Toy ἰωσρὸν, μόνον pura roy “παθόν.---- Consult 
not the physician, but him who has suffered. See 
p- 41.1. 10. 


vf x 
"Or ἀκοῦς πολλὲ κεράσιω, βάσσαινε μικρὸ παλάθι.---- 


When you hear of many cherries, carry but a 
small basket :—When great professions are made, 
_expect but little. 


Ὃ πεινασμένος γάδαρος ξυλιαὶς δὲν wergue.—The 


starving ass does not count the δίοιυ : :—The poor 
man is often forced to.bear much in silence for the 
sake of getting the bare necessaries of life. 

Ὁ πετεινὸς ἐπέταξε.--- The cock has flown:—To hi 
who comes too late, or having been absent when 
something interesting was said, seeks in vain to 
know what it 15, 


> ~ , ~ > ~ 
Ὃ Πέσρος εἶν σοῦ Παύλου, κ' 6 Παῦλος εἰν τοῦ ΠΈέ- 


σρου. ---εέογ is Paul’s, and Paul is Peter's :— 

ἣν To those who love each other to excess. Two 

persons so called, who were inseparable friends and 
601—609 


Ὃ νοῦς τοῦ πωλιοῦ εἰς TO πεχοί.--- The mind of the — 
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perpetually seen together, were thus designated by 
the neighbours. 

“On ἔχει πρόξατ᾽. ἔχει τῶ, x ὁποῦ τὰ βόσκει, τρώγει 
τα.--- δ who has the sheep, has them, but he who 
feeds them, eats them:—To bad debtors, who 
keep, what they owe, for their own pleasure or ad- 
vantage, and feed their creditors with empty hopes. 

Ὃ πηλὸς ay δὲν δαρθῇ, πέρωμος δὲν γίνεται.---- ΠΡ the 
clay is not beat, it does not become potter’s clay : ---- 
It is impossible to arrive at excellence without hard 
labour and diligence. 

“Ὅποιω κρυφᾷ ὑπανδρεύεται, φανερὰ πομπεύεται.-- She 
who marries secretly is defamed openly. 

ἽὍσοιον δωγπκάσ᾽ ἡ χελώνω, ποτέ μὴν ὑγιαίνῃ |— Who- 
ever is bit by the turtle, may he never be healed !— 
To good men who never do serious injury to any 
body ; the bite of the turtle being sq feeble as to be 
quite harmless. 

Oxon δὲν ἀγαποῦν, καὶ Ta χνότα Tov Gai 
Whoever is not loved, even his breath has a bad 
smell :——Said of one who is unjustly hated. 

“Orrosov δὲν διορθόνει λόγος, μηδὲ pubdos.— Whom advice 
will not correct, the rod will not :—To the incor- 
rigible. 

“Orrains axoves πόσμμον, κόσμον ἐπ'αίρει.---- He who hears 
the world acquires elegance :—To him who hears 

_the sentiments of gentlemen; because among the 
other advantages which he derives from it, his taste 
and manners are improved. 

Ὅποιος ἀναγουλιάζει, ἄς ἐξερώση.---- Whoever loathes, 
let him vomit : ‘—To repugnance. 

"Osos βαρύνεται, ἄς ξεφορτώσῃ. 3s Wh aguas is over- 
burdened, let him throw off the load :—To those 
who, doing a voluntary service, complain of the 
trouble it costs them. 
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"Oras βιέξεται;, γηράζει oyrlymoa.— He who over- 
strains himself grows quickly old :-——We ought not 
to be too anxious about any thing, but proceed to 
whatever we undertake with proper coolness and 
deliberation —‘ the greater hurry, the less speed.” 

Ὅποιος βούλεται ἀποθραδὺς, εἰς στέργηθρον ξημεερόνει. 
— He who wishes in the evening, in the morning 
Jinds himself in an enchantment :—To those who 
dream of future greatness; it being natural that 
those who think of any thing in the evening should 
dream of it during the night. 

“Ὅποιος δὲν cide σεῖχιος, εἶδε πορεινον καὶ ξασπόρεσε.--- 
He who has not seen a castle, looks at a furnace 
and admires :—-To green-horns. 

Ἵρποιος δὲν Θέλε; vd ζυμώσηῃ, ὁληρέρα ποσπινίζει.--- 
He who is unwilling to knead, 5:5 flour the 
whole day:—-To those who do one thing as an 
excuse for not doimg another which they ought, 
but are unwilling to do. 

“Osroos ἑκώη᾽ς τὸ Ceordy, φυσάει καὶ ro πούον.----- He 
who has been burnt by the hot, blows even upon the 
cold :—~To those who, in consequence of having 
suffered, ever after suspect injury even from things 
that cannot hurt them. 

“Oaroug ἔμαθε, δύσκολα ἀσέμωθε.--- He who has learn- 
ed, unlearns with difficulty :--i. e. Its difficult 
to get rid of bad habits when once contracted. 

“Ὅποιος ἐντρέπεται, πολλώ xura oregeverai—He who 
is faint-hearted deprives himself of many good 
things :—-English: ‘ Faint heart never gained fair 
lady.” 

“Orcs towrdel, δὲν BAncpmovas.——He who asks, does 
not forget. 

"Orrows tomes, pen re Θερίσῃ.---- Εἶθ who has sown, 
may not reap:—-{t sometimes happens that one 
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jabours, and another reaps the fruit of his la- 
bour. 

ἽὍσοιος εὑρίσκει, χαίρεται, καὶ ὅποιος γνωρίση, ἐπκίσει. 
— He who finds, rejoices, and he who knows, takes. 

Ὅποιος ἔχει ἀμπέλιον, as βάλη toyarus.—Let him 
who has the vineyard send labourers to τέ ----- εἶς 
who has use for any thing, is the proper person to 
look after it. With regard to the word ἐργάτης. 
see the learned Note of Corey in his Edit. of Xez. 
Mem. Lib. A’. ο. vii, ὃ 2. on the expression ἕρ- 
γον ἄποδε εἴξασθαι. 

“Oras ἔχει γένειω, σρώγει Ψάρια.---- Εἶδα who has « 
beard, eats fish :—To those who have the means 
and power of doing what they please. 

Ὅποιος ἔχει ξένο ἄλογον, micodoouis πεζεύ: ..---. le 
who has a horse not his own, goes haiy fway on 
foot :—What is not our own does us but hittie 
good. 

ἽὍσοιος ἔχει πολὺ πέπεοι, βάλλει καὶ ᾿ς τὰ λάχανα. 
—He who has plenty of pepper, puts it even into 
cabbage :—To those who, abounding in money, 
throw it away on what is not necessary. 

ἽὍσοιος ἔχει τὰ γένεια, ἔχει καὶ τὰ χαένια.---- [ἴδ who 
has a beard, has also combs :—Applied to those 
who give indiscreet advice; as much as to say, I 
have made my calculations. 

ἽὝὍὍσοιος ἔχει τὸν πόνον, Φέρει τον, οἱ δὲ γείτονες πσι- 
μῶντα,. He who has pain, bears it, but the neigh- 
bours sleep ; —To those who, in their sorrow, ex- 
perience no sympathy from those around them. 

“Omroins ζῆ we ἐλπίδαις, ἀποθνήσκει μὴ ἄνεμους.---- He 
who lives with hopes, dies with the winds :-—We 
should strive to improve our circumstances by ac- 
tive industry, and not soothe our indolence by vi- 
sionary hopes. 
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"Orrous ζήσει; as Caveros.—Let him who shall be 


alive, gird himself :——Tauntingly, toa selfish per- 
son; as for instance, one who allows his children 
to shift for themselves, having no care of what 
may happen after his death. 

“Oe esos wevTe roy γάδαρον, ἀκούει cus πορδαῖς 790... 
Whoever ‘pricks the ass, hears its revenge :-—We 
should not provoke bad people, lest they let loose 
their foul ul tongue upon us. 


“Ὅσιος ᾽ς τὸ 22 ἐρι (or τὴν ξηρὰν) “περπατεῖ, τὴν 96- 


AaOTAY γυρεύει, 6 ἈΠ ΕΟ ΤΑ TOU κώλου του," πουκιὰἃ 
σοῦ μεωγειρεύει.---. Whoever traverses the dry land, 
and explores the sea, the Devil behind his back pre- 
pores @ dish of beans :—Or, in plain language, him 
who quits his home, and ransacks sea and land in 
pursuit of wealth, the Devil or his own evil desti- 
ny spurs on to his ruin. 

“Ὅσιος ἧς τοὺς λόγους σου Sap pets τὰ λόγιά cou “πι- 
ged ς τὴν Saruccuy σπεώνει sles καὶ ᾿ς τὴν ξη- 


é J 

and be te ves your ie catches a Hee in the 
sea, and fishes on dry land :—To one who is un- 
_werthy of ἐμόπεξ 


oxi.— Whoever pounds falsehoods, jinds them on 
his plate :—To those whe, saying what is false, are 
repaid by being called liars. 
ἽὍπειος Orbe σὸν ἀνήφορον, φτύει τὸ πρόσωσόν τον.--- 
Whoever spits upwards, spits on his own Jace -— 
e. He who despises his own relatives, dishonours 
eel OF, ὅπου Ores τὸν οὐρανὸν, Ore Tz μοῦτρώ 
coy.—He who spits towards the sky, spits on his 
sun face. See p. 83. 
'Qorov λαλοῦν στολλοὶ πετεινοὶ, Aoysi νὰ ξημερώση.---- 
Vhen many cocks crow, the day-light 2s slow in 
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appearing :—Meaning, that the counsels of ἃ raul- 
titude of weak men tend to fetter and obstruct, 
rather than to promote any desired object. Homer, 
B. iii. v. 151,7although intending, upon the whole, 
to give a favourable description of the Trojan sena- 
tors, compares them to balm-crickets, probably to 
represent the noise and weakness of their speeches. 


Tyga δὴ πολ λέμοιο πεπαυμένοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγορηταὶ 
"ΠΣ λοὶ, σεταίγεσιν ξοικότ 259 οἷτε καθ᾿ ὕλην 


> 


Δενδρές ἐφεξόμενοι ὅσα λειριόεσσαν ἑξῖσεν. 


‘ 


Ὅσποῦ ἦναι κωλοροίζικος, γεννξ καὶ ὃ κοκόττος TOU.— 
For him who is lucky, even the cock lays eggs. 
“Ogrov ὁ κόσμος καὶ ὃ Κοσμᾶς. ---- Wherever there is a 
crowd, there is Cosmas :—To one who thrusts his 

nose into every thing. 

Ὅσον σρώψει λινοκοῦκι, πρώγει στὸ ᾿ποκάμισόν τοῦ. -ττ 
_He that eats flax-seed, eats his shirt :—To those 
who destroy what may be the means of future ad- 
vantage. 

Ὅπου O65, ἐκεῖ καὶ ἐντροσή.--- Wherever there is 
fear, there is also respect:—To those who, 
through fear, pretend kindness, 

“Ὅσου φεύσουν πολλοὶ, πηγάδιον yiverun— Where 
many spit, there is formed a well :—The vote of 
a multitude carries weight with it. 

Ὅπου φτωχὸς, x ἡ μοῖρά rov.— Wherever a poor 
man 28. there also is his destiny ‘—To him who 
is always unfortunate. It intimates how difficult 
it is for a poor man to rise-above his condition. 

Ὅπως στρώσει κωθένως Θὰ xomenty.—Every one will 
sleep as he makes his bed. 

“Ora βρέχει 6 οὐρανὸς, ἢ γῆ xarumiver— What the 
heaven showers down, the earth drinks up :—In 
allusion to the passive nature of the earth, which is 
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indebted for all its fecundity to the active influence 
of what comes from above, namely, heat and mois- 
ture ; but the moral lesson of the proverb looks to 
that higher source, whence we derive all that we 
enjoy. 

"Oca δὲν Olds ἡ ἀλωποὺ, τ᾽ ἀφίνει πκρεμαστά.--- 
What the fox cannot reach, he allows to hang :— 
To the artfully wicked, who feign friendship, when 
they have no hope of accomplishing their ends. ἢ 

Ὃ Σὴμ, Χὰμ, καὶ ᾿Ιάφεθ, οἱ υἱοὶ ποῦ Νῶς, ποῖον εἶχχον 
διὰ πατέρα ;---- Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the sons 
of Noah, whom had they for a father 2—Used on 
Witnessing extraordinary stupidity ; for this ques- 
tion, put to a person who was passing his exa- 
mination, threw him into great perplexity. 

Ὅσον ἐμπρὸς, ἀνάποδα.---- The more he advances, the 
more he retreats :——-To those who, the farther they 
proceed, recede the farther from their purpose. 

“Ὅσον Θέλεις, mate, virpou, καὶ μελαγκχροοινὲ σῷογ- 
γίσου.-τ Negro, wash as much as you please, and, 
you with the tawny skin, sponge as much as you 
please : —To impossibilities. 

Ὅσον καιρὸ μ᾽ ὡμίλεις, ἐμετροῦσω πόσωις μυίαις κά- 
θουνταν ᾿ς τὴν οὐρὰ σοῦ γαειδώρου.---- 4111 the time you 
spoke to me, Iwas counting how many files sat 
on the tail of the ass :——This alludes to the case 
of a depraved daughter, who, when admonished by 
her mother, returned this answer as the reward of 
her pains. 

“Ὅσον 6 νοῦς μου ᾿ς τὸ χωράφιον, τόσον νὰ εὑρεθοῦν τὰ 
βώδια.-:-- αν the oxen be found, just as much ἐπε 
the field, as my mind is :—To those who take no 
trouble for the sake of others. 

Osos εἶσαι πάντα φαίνου, καὶ πκομμέάσι παρωπάτω — 
Always appear what you are, and a little below it. 
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“Oca ἐν ὀνείρῳ φέρειν.---- To possess what was in one’s” 


dream:—i. e. Great riches, See Theocr. Idyll. 
S. v. 16, and his Scholiast. 

“Ὅστις dis ἐναυάγησεν, ἀδίκως κατηγορεῖ τὸν ἸΤοσειδῶ- 
vz.—He who has twice suffered shipwreck, un- 
justly accuses Neptune :—To those who repeated- 
ly expose themselves to the same dangers. 

“Ὅταν βγάνης καὶ δὲν βάνης, πάντεχε τὸν πάτον Tike 
γεις.-- When you take out, and do not put in, ex- 
pect to reach the. bottom. 

"Oray didn ὁ ὁ Θεὸς + ᾿ ἀλεῦρι, ἐσαίρ᾽ 6 Διώξολος τὸ σακ- 
xi.— When God gives flour, the Devil takes the 
sack :—To a person who ruins his natural endow- 
ments by his immoral conduct. 

“Oras δι ψάῃ ἡ αὐλή cov, ἔξω νερὸν μὴ χύνης.---- When 
thy own court-yard thirsts, don’t pour the water 
abroad :—If we have poor relatives, we ought 
first to give some assistance to them. In this 
sense, charity begins at home, and, afterwards, it 
should, if possible, extend to others. 

“Oray ἐπήγαινες» (OF, ὅταν σὺ xiadces,) ἔγὼ ἐγύριζα. 
— When you were going, I was returning :—To 
an impertinent stripling, who would have his word 
go farther, than that of a person of great experi- 
ence. 

“Ὅσαν ἔπρεσε; δὲν ἔξρεχιε, καὶ σὸν Μάϊον, ἔχιόνιξξ. -ττο 


When it ought, it rained not, and in May, it 


snowed.;——To what is out of season. 

Ὅταν ἐπώλουν, ἄς ἀγόραζες.---- You should have 
bought, when I was selling :—To those who make 
unseasonable requests. 


Ὅταν ἴδης ἀρκοῦδαν εἰς τοῦ γείπονός σου τ΄ ἀμπέλιον, ; 


ἔλσισξ την καὶ εἰς τὸ ἰδικό cou— When you see a 

bear in your neighbour’s vineyard, expect it also 

in your own :—A person should never he an idle 
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spectator, when his neighbour i is visited by any ca- 
Jamnity, for if he does not assist him in removing 
it, he has good reason to fear that it Jnay extend to 
himself, 

Ὅταν κλέσσουσι μὴ ᾿λέπαης, καὶ ὅτων διωλαλοῦσι 
μὴ φοξῆσαι.--- When they rob, partake not; and 

when they advertise, fear not. 

“Ὅσων λαλοῦν οἱ όρωπες, φεύγουν π᾿ ἀηδόνιω,--- When 
the crows 2% the nightingales take wing -—OY; 
οἱ κόρωκες ἐπιξώλλουν σιωπὴν εἰς F ἀηδόνιω.---- The 
crows zmpose silence on the nightingales :—When 
foois speak, the wise hold their tongue. 

Ὅσων λέγῃς» καὶ δὲν σ᾽ ἀκούουν, τώξε τὸ, ὅτι εἶσαι 5 
τὸν μύλον.---- When you speak, and they don't hear 
you, suppose yourself im a mill :—From want of 
proper training, it often happens in social meet- 
ings, that, when a person in the company wishes 
to speak, and can speak well, some of the party. 
not feeling inclined to hear him, commence a se- 
parate conversation, and gradually every one begins 
to speak to his neighbour, till at last nothing is 
heard but a confused jargon of broken sentences, 
so that no one knows either what he says or what 
he hears. The inventor of this proverb condemns 
very happily the rudeness of such men; as, in a 
mill, the rushing of the water, and the rattling of 
the machinery, render it difficult for those who are 
in it to make themselves heard, unless they have 
the h ungs of a Stentor. 

“Ὅταν ὃ οἶκος τοῦ γείπονός σον καίεται, TuvTexe καὶ 
τὸν διγοόν σου.---- When your neighbour's house is on 
Sire, look to your own, 

"Oray Tuvan 1 ἀλωποὺ, καμόνεσαι OT) ποιῤῥξσαι.--ς- 
When the fox is hungry, he pretends that he is 
asleep :——-To persons who are poor, but at the 
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same time cunning, and who use many shrewd ex- 
pedients to procure the necessaries of life: as the 
fox counterfeits sleep, when he wants to deceive 
and catch the chickens. 

“Oray σοῦ λέγουν πῶς Lbs, βάστα τὸν TOY σή- 
γψαινξ.---- When they tell y you, you are drunk, hold 
by the wall, and go on :—It is sometimes zood 
policy to yield to public opinion, and act as it it 
were just. 

“Ori ἀγαπᾶς et, κλαίω" ὅτι δὲ μὲ μισεῖς) γελῶ.--ιϑε- 
cause you love me, 1 weep; because you hate me, 
1 laugh :—The ΞΕ love of an ΕΒΘΙΩΥ ΟΣ 15. fa- 
vourable to his earls: but when his enmity is 
declared, we are put upon our guard. 

"O τιδὲν ἀπόθεσες, μὴ ro σηκώσης.----.7)0 not lift, what 
you have not laid down :—To those who CaxT} 
off what belongs to others. The ancierts also said 
a μὴ ἔθου, μὴ ἀνέλης. 

Ὅ τι ξξρεξε, κατέθη.---- What it rained, came down > 
—To obvious consequences. 

“O τι εἶχεν ἢ γοηὰ᾽ς τὸν νοῦν της) σῦολεπεῖς τὸ ὄνει- 
ρόν 773.—~ What the old woman had in her mand, 
that she saw in her dream :;—~To vain hopes aris- 
ing from meditating constantly on a desired object. 

Ὅ. σι aca ἢ γίδα ᾿ς τὸν ἐρυθρὸν, κώρνει % ὃ ἐρυθρὸς 
᾿ς σὴν yida.— What the goat does to the sumach- 
. tree, that the sumach-tree does to the goat :—-They 
say that this shrub is a favourite with the goats, 
and at the same time useful in tanning their skins. 
and that, when eaten down to the roots, it grows 
up stronger than before, and forms a more power- 
ful agent in preparing the skins of these animals. 


"O σι σύφλα, x ὁ Tt wovYSa—i.e. Thereis no dif- 


ference between TYPHLA and MoUNZA :—The=: 
words are synonymous, and signify the act of thrus*- 
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ing out the hand with the fingers extended against 
the face of another in contempt. The proverb is 
used to express that one person is equally vicious 
with another. 

Ὃ σοΐχος ἔχει αὐτιῶ, x ἡ πεδιώδα μάτια.---- The wall 
has ears, and the plain has eyes :—It is necessary 
to preserve a profound silence with regard to se- 
erets, for men are apt to found conjectures upon 
the slightest hints, and perhaps to find their way 
to the truth. 

Ὃ σὲ σρωΐ μὴ γελῶν, μηδὲ To μεσημέριον.---- Εὔο who 
laughs not in the morning, laughs not at noon :— 
To those who are always unhappy. 

Ὃ σὸ σρωνὸν κακὸς, τὸ βραδὺ χειρότερος.---- 6 who ts 
bad in the morning, 1s worse in the evening :—To 
those who are wicked from their infancy. It is © 
also turned thus: ἀπὸ σὸ πρωΐ Quiveras ἡ καλὴ 
ἁμέρα.--- 4 fine day shews itself in the morning. 
Seep: 91: 1. 9: 

Ὁ πρελὸς εἶδε τὴν χάριν, x ἐχάφη" ὃ δὲ φρόνιμος ἐλυ- 
σήθη.--ς πὸ fool saw a kindness, and rejoiced ; 
the prudent saw it, and was vexed :—The envi- 
ous are worse than fools. ; 

Ὅ TEAS κουδοῦνι, δὲν βαστάει. The fool holds no 
bell :—To those who behave themselves ill so pub- 
licly that no bell is necessary to make it known. 

O «ρελὸς τὸν βουρλισμένο ‘okey τὰ μώτιώ του TOY ἔχϑι. 
— The fool loves the fool like his own eyes. 

Οὐδ᾽ ἅγιον κηρὶ μὴ τάξης; οὐδὲ σταιδιοῦ μεκροῦ κολλοῦ- 
6ι.--- Neither promise wax to the saint, nor cakes to 
the child: :—Better not promise, than promise and 
not fulfil. 

Οὐδὲ σὺ παπᾶ ᾿ς τὰ Dura, οὐδ ἐγὼ ᾿ς σὸν ἁγιωσμεόν 
oov.—Neither thou priest at Epiphany, nor LI at 
thy purification :—-To persons who are at vari- 
ance with one another ; as much as to say, I wish 
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neither to benefit you, nor to be obliged to you. 
At Epiphany the priests visit private families, car- 
rying with them holy water; and after blessing 
the people, they receive in return a voluntary gift, 
more or less, according to the circumstances of the 
donors. Purifications are made in general at the 
beginning of each mouth. 

Οὐδὲ τὴν μύτην του νὰ σφογγίση δὲν Zeter.—He does 
not know how to wipe his nose :—To a simpleton. 

Οὐδὲ τὸν Αἴσωπον trarnc:—He has not even hand- ig 
led sop :—To persons who are very ignorant. 
The ancients considered those as such, who were 
unacquainted with Asop’s Fables. 

Οὐδὲ τρίτος εἶναι, οὐδὲ τέτωρτος.---- 76 is neither third 
nor fourth:—To a worthless person,—derived 
from the answer which the Pythoness made to the 
Megareans, who, proud of their nobility, went to 
consult her :— 


eel ee 


ε “ 2 = ~ ay we " va 
Ὑμεῖς δ᾽, ὦ Μεγαρεῖς, οὔτε τρίτοι, οὔτε σέσαρτοι, 
Οὔτε δυωδέκωτοι, ote” ἐν λόγῳ οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἀριθμῷ. 


These Jines are found in Swidas, under ὑμεῖς ὦ 
Μεγαρεῖς, in the Scholiast of Zheocr. Idyll. xiv. 
v 48, and Dzetz. Chil. ix. cap. 291, v. 890, and 
591. This last author writes Αἰγιεῖς, referring 
the answer to the inhabitants of Hgium in Ach- 
ala, instead of Megara. This oracle passed into ἃ 
proverb, and there is found in an Epigram of 
Callimachus, upon one Callignotus, who had de- 
serted his mistress, ( Callim. Epig. 26. v. 5 and 6.) 
the following lines : 


Νῦν δ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἄλλης δὴ ϑέρεσαι πυρὶ, τῆς δὲ ταλαίνης 
᾿ Νύμφης, ὡς Μεγαρίων, ov λόγος, οὔτ᾽ ἀριθμός. 
Οὔτε γερὸν (for ὑγιηρὸν), τὸ organ, οὐδ᾽ ἄῤῥωστον, ἡ 

reamceu.— Neither the bed, the healthy, nor the 
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table, the sick, i. e. receiyes:—-To those who can- 
not feign, and who cannot keep within the house. 
Οὔτε μέλι ἐφάγωμεν, οὔτε ἡ παρδίω μας πόφτει.---- 
We have neither eaten honey, nor are our hearts 
sick with it :——He who is free from guilt, is free 
also from the stings of conscience. 
Οὔτε ὃ πσωχὸς, οὔτε ὃ λόγος EE τες the beg- 
‘gar, nor his word :—i. e. Are good for any thing. 
Οὐχὶ τὰ εἰσερχόμενω, ἀλλὰ τὰ ter oueva.—Not 
what enters, but what comes out :—This is said to 
those who are very scrupulous in observing Lent, 
and who do not on that account sin less with their 
tongue. The object of it is to remind them, that 
16 is not what one eats that constitutes a sin, but 
what proceeds out of the mouth. In general, it 
may be remarked, that religion ought to be in the 
heart, and in the love which we bear to God and 
our fellow men, and not in idle ¢eremonies, which 
are often nothing more than the mask of hypocrisy. 
See Matth. c. 15, v. 17, and Mark, c. ‘7, v. 18. 
Ὃ φρόνιμος ἄν γελωσθῆ, ᾽ς ὀλίγον δὲν γελιέται.--- ΠΡ 
tne wise man be deceived, it is not by a trifle. 
"Oxia ἀπὸ τὸ προσήλιον.---- α΄ viper from basking in 
the sun :—-To those who say what is harsh or bit- 
ter. From the ancient proverb: προσηλίω ἔχιδνα. 


"Os αὐγὸν, μόνον xoxx0v.——LNVot an egg, only the yolk : 


—To those who always repeat the same things. 


"Ovi OAR TH πετώμενα καὶ σρωγόσιμω.---ΑΠ that 


7165 is not eatable : To those who promise im- 
possibilities. 
Ὃ χορτασμένος σὸν νηστικὸν δὲν σὸν ee 
full does not believe the hungry :—What an An- 
" cient expresses thus: ἕκωσσος tx τῶν ἰδίων κρίνει 
τὰ ἀλλότριω. See K, under yogracméves, &c. 


"Oimos υἱὸς μὲ κύριν δὲν Θερίζει.--- 1 6 tardy son 


reaps not with his father. 
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Tarek ἀλωποὺ᾽ς chy παγίδα δὲν ridveres—An old 
fox is not to be caught in a trap :—To men of 
prudence and experience, who are not to be easily 
over-reached. 

Παλαιὸς yaros ἀγαπῶ rovrizia yia—An old cat 
likes young mice ;—This proverb is used with re- 
gard to old men, who, notwithstanding their age 
and decrepitude, attach themselves to young wo- 
men. 

Παλαιὸς ἐχθρὸς φίλος δὲν yiveran—An old enemy 
becomes not a friend. 

Πάν ἀλλοῦ νὰ τὰ πωλήσης.---- (0. elsewhere to sell 
them :—To those who relate fables, in which no 
one puts any faith. As if it was said: “ You 
must go into a distant country to make these lies 
pass.” The French say also; a beau mentir qui 

vient de loin. 

Πάντα νὰ Ἶν ὁ στρατηγός wor, yal ὁ 6x70), καὶ τρώ- 
ysis δέκα.--- αν my general live for ever! out 
of eight he spends ten :—Of a spendthnift who, 
exceeding his income, and keeping no order in his 
house, has the good wishes of those who profit by 
his profusion. 

τε Racnina pric :—To a man who 
runs right and left. See the Prolegomena, in mo- 

- dern Greek, of the second book of the Iliad; Bg- 
lissian edition. 

Tara φαγὶ, καὶ Διάκου Bovxa.—Meal of a priest ; 
mouthful of a deacon :—-To an excellent dish ; 
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derived from a certain popular opinion, that the 
higher orders of the priesthood are addicted to 
good living, of which they only allow a slight par- 
ticipation to the inferior brethren. 

ΤΙ ρηγοριὼ ᾿ς τὸν ἄῤῥωστον ὅσῳ νὰ ξεψυχήσῃ.---- Con- 
solation to the sick, until he expires :—Te those 
wvho administer vain consolations. 

ldo’ τὸν ἕνα καύπα τὸν ἄλλον.---- Lake the one, and 
beat the other :—To two persons, of whom the 
one is as bad as the other. 

Hace πομπὴ μὲ τὴν παρηγοριάν TNs Finke Boed'y 
opprobrium carries with tt consolation :—To those 
who seek to justify their own faults, by giossing 
over their motives; or to these who find consola- 
tion in the attainment of their object. 

Ἡαστρικὴ κωλὴ Θοδώρω, καὶ λαδοπερεχυροένη '---- Fine, 
clean Theodora! and oil all over !/—To slattern- 
ly and awkward women. The word TATU, 
cleanliness, whence rucreizis, clean, is derived 
from acres, synonymous with νυμφῶν, marriage- 
bed, it being prepared with particular attention. 

Παστρικὸς ‘cuv wuzoudvtino—Clean as a pocket- 
handkerchief :—-To one who is not neat, and fi- 
guratively, to one who has not a clean conscience. 

Texte Asyiz.—Big words :—To great boasters. 

Tlaytia κοιλιὰ δὲν ηὗρε ray συρίτην.--- Αἴ fat belly did 
not invent gun-powder :—That is, he who makes 
a god of his belly, dulls the edge of his mental 
powers. The ancients have said : 


x ~ Ων ᾽ ͵ 7 
Γαστήρ TAU, λέστον οὐ τίκτει OD. 


Πέντε βώδια, rein ζευγάρια.---- Five oxen, three pairs : 
—Tronically to a man of little intelligence. 
Tlivre wnvas, 22 adoayria.—Five months ; six spin= 
dies :—Ironically to lazy women. To the same 
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purport as the popular Scotch song :— Zhe Weary 
Pund o Tow. 


“9 1 thought my wife would end her life 
Before she span her tow.” 


The word ἀδράώχτιον, or ἀδρώκτιον, is from ἄσφα- 
κῶος. , 

Περὶ ὄνου σκιῶς.---- About the shadow of an ass :—To 
those who raise disputes about nothing. From the 
story of a law-suit between a muleteer and ἃ tra- 
veller respecting the shadow of an ass, which the 
latter had hired of the former, who alleged that, 
although he had let the body of the animal, he had 
not let its shadow, and must have an extra remu- 
neration if it was made use of; treated in a mas- 
terly manner, in German, by Wieland. 

Περίσσόσερω ἀρνιωακὰ, παρὰ meobiai—More lamb 
skins, than sheep skins :—That life is exposed to 
more dangers during the season of childhood, than 
in maturity. 

Tligues ἐκάη, 2 ἐφέτος tuvgicev.—Last year it was 
burnt, and this, it is smelt :—To things which are 
perceived when it is too late. 

lise xara νὼ σὲ Otyw—Fall cake, that I may eat 
thee:—To one who will take no trouble for any 
thing; or, to an easy-tempered man who permits 
himself to be led by his wife or others. ‘re is 
derived from σήσσω, and is also written rrr, 

Πές με μὲ ποιὸν ras, νὰ σὲ ᾽πῶ τὸ si ἀξίζεις. -τε- Tell 
me with whom you go, that I may tell you your 
value :—-Every one ought to take care with whom 
he associates, because it is natural to judge of per- 
sons by the company they keep. 

This 70, πές σοὶ---τὸ κορίτσι ἔκαμε TAY γρηὰ καὶ 
S$tru.—Repeat it! repeat it !—the girl has made 
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the old lady consent : To those who yield at last 
to impor tunity. Kogiras, from κορίσκιον.. 

Πήτω ποῦ δὲν τρώγεις: «ἰ σὲ γνοιάζει ἄν καίηται :---- 
Cake that you eat not, what care you that it is 
burnt 2—That it is needless to distress ourselves 
where we are not necessarily concerned. 

Πιώσε τὸν συῷφλὸν, x ἔπαρε του τὰ weéria.—NSeize 
the blind, and take from him his eyes : From him 
who has nothing, nothing can be taken. Accord- 
ing to the expression which Lucian has put into 
the mouth of Menippus, who says to Charon, when 
he Presses him to pay his fare, οὐκ ἄν λάξοις παρὰ 
σοῦ μὴ z ἔχοντος.--- From him who has nothing, 
you can receive nothing. An expression which is 
also used sometimes proverbially. 

Πιθοῦ ᾿ς τὰ καλῶς λεγμένω, ἄς ἤναι 2 a9 ἐχθρό.---- 
Listen to what is well said, let it be even from an 
enemy :—That one ought not to be obstinate, when 
one is conscious of being wrong; but, on the con- 
trary, to draw advantage even from the censures of 
an enemy. Hesiod also says, (Op. and D. v. 
295.) 


᾿Εσθλὸς δ᾽ αὖ κἀκεῖνος, ὃς εὖ εἰσόντι πίθησαι.- 


Πλέει σὰν τὸ Add1.—He floats like oil :—He throws 
the blame of his own faults upon others, and al- 
Ways appears innocent himself. 

Πόδημ᾽ ax’ τὸν τόπον σου; ἄς ἦν καὶ μαπαλλωμένον.-τι 
A boot from thy own country, let it be even patch- 
ed :—The greater number of those who have not 
become cosmopolites will agree with this proverb. 

Πόθεν εἶναι τὸ πλωναράκιον : ; ἀπὸ ποῦτο Td δενδρώκιον- 

—“ Whence is this twig?” “ From this shrub :” 
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-- Το disorderly young persons, sprung from pa- 
rents of the same habits. 

Ποῖος ἔφαγε τὸ μέλι; ὅποιος ἔχει τὴν μυῖαν ᾿ς σὸ 
σπκιάδιον.-τ-ς Who has eaten the honey?” “ He 
that has the fly on his umbrella ;’—To persons of 
a Suspicious appearance. 

Ποῖος ἔχει εἰς χεῖράς Tou τὸ μέλι, καὶ δὲν γλείφει τὰ 
δάκτυλά του :--- Who has honey in his hands, and 

_ licks not his fingers ?—To those who derive ad- 
vantage from the trouble which they take in trans- 
acting the business of others. 

Ποῖος καλοδανείζεται; δαοιος κωλοσπ'ληρόνει.----ἰς Who 
borrows easily 2?” ** He who pays punctually.” 

Thoasuines γιὰ irwpidia.—Military for the sake of 
epaulets ---- ὁ those young men who make choice 
of the military profession, rather for the uniform 
than for any other thing. The ancients had also 
the adage: γλυκὺς ἀπείρῳ πόλεμος. 

Πολλὰ ἐξεύρ᾽ ἡ ἀλωποὺ, ὃ δ᾽ ἀπανθόχοιρος ἕν καὶ καλ- 
λίτερον.--ἤαην things knows the for ; but the 
porcupine one, and better :—To the most cunning 5 
because the porcupine when it sees another. ani- 
mal coming against it, shrinking within itself, e- 
rects its quills as a rampart. 

Πολλοὶ ἀποθαμένοι κάθηνται᾽ς τοῦ ἀῤῥώστου τὸ κεφά- 
a1.—Many dead are sitting at the head of the 
sick :——Many of those who visit a sick person die 
before him. 

Πολλῶν ἡ πεῖνα γίνεται διδάσπκωλο:.---- Hunger becomes 
the teacher of many :—Want often calls into exer- 
cise the industry and activity of the poor. 

Πόσος εἶν ὁ xdCoveus, καὶ πόσον τὸ φαγί rov!—How 
much. is the crab! and how much his contents !— 
To persons who are of no great value. 

Πόσος ὃ ὕπνος σου, καὶ wordy dyetooy εἶδες s——How 
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long thy sleep? and what the length of thy 
dream ?—To those who affect impatience upon any 
subject. 

Πότε κολοκύνθιον, ror ἐσπράξωσ᾽ ἡ οὐρώ τοὺ ;— When 
has he become a gourd? when has he bent his 
stem 2—To those who, while still in early youth, 
perversely pursue an irregular course. 

Tlorsc—u7ru, rore—QvaAAu.— Sometimes—apples ; 
sometimes—leaves :—-That the fortune of men is 
not always the same; for, as Simonides has said : 


2D 3 


[9] x > έ U4 [4 = 3.2] δ 3». 
ὑδὲν ἐν ὥνθρωσποισε LEVEL WON ἐρστεῦον αἰεί, 


ΤΠ τετεσῆσα καὶ φλασπκὶ, πότε---χήτα μοναχή.-- 
Sometimes—cake and bottle ; sometimes—cake a- 
lone :—In the same sense as the preceding. ῷλα- 
σκὶ is derived from G:éaz. 

Ποῦ 'πάγεις “vida; ᾿πάγω᾽ς env πόλιν" ἄν σ᾽ ἀφή- 
σουν, πάγεις καὶ παρέκει.---““ Where goest thou 
she-goat 2” * I go to the city ;” ““ If they permit 
thee, thou wilt go farther yet :”—To persons whose 
forwardness requires checking. Nearly to the same 
purport as the English proverb;— Give a rogue 
sufficient rope, and he will hang himself. 

Ποῦ ὑπάγεις κακὴ run; ᾿ς ποῦ πολυτέχνου τὸν οἷ- 
xov.—* Where goest thou bad fortune 2” “ To 
the house of the man of many arts :”—To those 
who exercise many arts, and, having Jearned none 
perfectly, remain always poor. _ 

ligorarsi cay τὸν πάγουρω.---- ΕἾ walks as a crab :— 
That is, His affairs go ill; which is also expressed 
by one word, κωρκινοξατεῖ. : 

Ἡροσπκύνω yupbet! δόξω oor ὃ Θεύς.----ς Bridegroom, 
salute!” ““ May God be blessed !”—To a person 
who has been kept long in expectation, and whose 
patience has been put to the proof. 
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Προσωποιημένη ἀεικινησία.--ς Βεγρεέμαϊ motion per- 
sonified :—To a restless person. 

Traics ὁ pagrus, καὶ δαίρουν roy μάγειρον. -τεο The 
tarlor is in fault, and they beat the cook :—To 
punishments which are not inflicted on the real 
offender ; or, as the English say,— Zhe saddle is 
not put on the right horse. 

Ireguerigia μὴ Auxriles.—Kick not the spurs :— 
This puts us in mind of σχληρόν σοι πρὸς κέντρα 
λακτίζειν in the Acts of the Apost. c. xxvi. v. 14. 
LEschylus also in his Prometh. v. 321: 


Οὔκουν, ἔμοιγε χρώμενος διδασκάλῳ 
Πρὸς κένπρω κῶλον ἐκτενεῖς) δρῶν ὅτι 
Τρωαχὺς μόναρχος οὐδ᾽ ὑπεύθυνος κρατεῖ. 


Πτωχὸς καὶ τιμημένος.---- ΠΌΘΟΥ and honest:—To a 
man of integrity who, notwithstanding his poverty, 
is not tempted by a thirst after riches: a poverty 
which is often a title of honour, when ‘the causes 
are independent of ourselves; for, as Antiphanes 
has said : 


Καλῶς πένεσθαι marrov, ἢ πλουτεῖν κακῶς. 


Pericles also says, in his funeral oration over those 
who had fallen in the first year of the Peloponne- 
sian war; ( Thucyd. Lib. Β΄. § 40.) καὶ τὸ πέ- 
vecbus οὐχ, ὁμολογεῖν τινὶ αἰσχρὸν, ἀλλὰ μὴ διω- 
φεύγειν ἕογῳ, αἴσχιον. 

Πτωχὸς ὅ τί δύναται, πλούσιος δ᾽ σι Θέλει. τ ῬΟῸΥ 
what he can, rich what he will. 

Πυῤῥώνιος ἀσορία.---- ΠΟ γγγἠοηῖο doubt :—To those 
who doubt always, and believing nothing to be as 
it appears, never bring their opinions to any con- 
clusion. From Pyrrho the founder of this system 
of sceptical philosophy. 
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Πῶς wav κόρωκα Tu πωιδιώ Tou; ὅσον πῶν, μωυρίζουν. 
—“Crow, how goes it with thy children?” “ The 
more they grow, the more they blacken !”—To those 
who advance in evil as they advance in years. 


2 


ἱῬάφτε ξήλονε, δουλειὰ νὰ μὴ σοῦ λείη. Sew and 
unsew, that work may never fail you :——To a per- 
son Without method, who, before finishing one thing, 
begins another, and then another, without bringing 
any one of them to perfection. ξηλόνω, from ἐξ and 
ἡ λος- 

Ῥίχνει werciais.—-He throws stones :—Used when 
one, In conversation, attempts to wound the feel- 
ings of another indirectly. 

“Ῥῶτά με νὰ σὲ ῥωτῶ, νὰ περνῶμεν TOY καιρόν.---- Ques- 
tion me, that I may question you, in order that we 
may put off the time :—To triflers, who spend 
their time in asking idle questions. 


= 


Σὰν ἀστραπὴ τὸ χέρι TOUS TOU φίλου TO δισσάκι.ττ. His 
hand flies like lightning into his friend’s wallety: 
—~To those who, under the pretext of friondshi, 
steal the property of their neighbours. 

Σὼν ζουρλὸς τὸ τύμπανον.-ττ-.48 a fool, the drum, i. 6. 
beats :—To incessant talkers. 

Σὰν κηφήνως κελαδεῖ, τος 6 warbles like a drone :— 
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To braggadocios ;—fellows with bold words, but a 
*¢ plentiful lack of wit.” 

Σὰν ὁ σκύλλος ᾿ς τὴν πετροοολιών.--- κε a dog at 
the throwing of a stone: —To those who, instead 
of their real aggressors, wreak their vengeance 
upon the innocent, as the dog attacks the stone in- 
stead of the person who throws it at him. 

Σὰν τῆς κουκκουξάϊας ro TwAiov.—Like the owl- 
bird :—Applied to unexpected good fortune. The 
owl, as we have said elsewhere, ( See p. 70.) being 
a bird of good omen. 

Σὰν τὸ γουρούνιον ᾿ς τὴν λάώσπην.---- “45 the pig, to 
the Ἠνῖ7)6 :----Το those who constantly relapse into 
their old vices. 

Σαράντω τ᾽ ἄλογον, x tkavra τὸ σωμιάριον.---- Εογέν 
for the horse, and sixty for the saddle :—To per- 
sons of low extraction and without education, who, 
having acquired riches by a lucky hit, dress and 
decorate themselves in a manner unsuitable to their 
former condition. The author of this proverb con- 
demns, with much humour, the gross vanity of 
these persons, comparing them to horses of small 
worth, while he likens their rich dresses to the 
saddles that are wont to be put upon more valu- 
able animals. 

Σὲ παρωκωλῶ x ἐγὼ x ἡ σκούφιά wov.— Both I and 
my cap pray you :—Used when a person, half in 
jest, half in earnest, insists upon one doing a thing 
which he evinces an unwillingness to do, 

Σὲ τὸ λέγω πεθερὰ, διὰ νὰ «π᾿ ἀπούσ᾽ ἡ νύφη .---- tell 
it to you, mother-in-law, that the daughter-in-law 
may hear it :—It is sometimes best that children 
should receive counsel from third parties, and not 
directly from those with whom the instruction or 
reproof originates. 
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Σήμερον ἐκινήσαμεν, καὶ αὔριον, ττττοτόσωις ἔχομεν ;-- Τ0- 
day we started, and to-morrow,—what day of the 
month is it ?—To those who, having embarked in 
any undertaking, begin thoughtlessly in the very 
outset to talk of its completion. 

Σήμερον μὲ πὸν ἄνεμον, καὶ αὔριον μὲ Tov ἄγουρον.---: 
To-day with the wind, and to-morrow with the 
bridegroom :—To those who, by committing ab- 
surdities in the vain hope of attaining some desired 
object, stupidly involve themselves in misfortune. 
The proverb had its origin among the country 
people in this way: A silly young woman was in 
the habit of annoying her mother by saying to her: 
** Mother, I want a husband, how long will you 
keep me unmarried ?” The poor mother, wearied 
by her folly, said to her one day: ** Go to the 
balcony, and if you sleep there all night with only 
your shift on, to-morrow you shall have a proposal 
from a young gallant.” The simple girl, who took 
the joke in earnest, failed not to do as she was di- 
rected, and while trembling with cold overnight, 
she kept muttering to herself these words: ‘‘ To-day 
with the wind, but to-morrow with the husband.” 
In consequence of this indiscretion she caught a 
pleurisy, of which she died. The Greek word 
ayoveos, unseasonable, is the name by which the 
peasants designate a bridegroom, in reference to 
the early age at which they marry their children, 
which is truly out of season. In the same way 
the ancients called a young man before the age 
of marrying, ἄωρος πρὸς γάμον. The word ἀγώ- 
ριον, or ἀγύριον, boy, is derived from the same 
source. 

Σιμὰ εἰς ἀμπέλιον φύτευε, σιμὰ εἰς χώρων κασοίκω.--α 
Plant near a vineyard, reside near a town :— 
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it is of importance, not to separate one’s self from 
the community. 

Σιμὰ εἰς τὰ ζηλευμένα καὶ ἡ xaxia.— Where there is 
ought to be envied, wickedness is hard by :—To 
those who speak evil of virtuous actions. 

Σιωσῷ, λύκον εἶδεν. τ He is speechless, he has seen a 
wolf :—-To persons rendered stupid by fear. 
Theocr. Idyll. (δ΄. v. 22, says also : 


Οὐ φθεγξῆ ; λύκον cides,——— 


where his Scholiast observes: ὅτι xa€o οἱ ὀφθέντες 
ἄφνω ὑπὸ λύκου, δοκοῦσιν ἄφωνοι γίνεσθαι. 

Σκαμνιοῦ ποδάριν ἔπεσε" πρανίπιπον᾽ς τὸν τόπον.--- The 
foot of the chair has fallen ; in its place put one of 
cornel-wood : Used when an unpopular man has 
quitted office, and is succeeded by another more 
agreeable to the public. 

Σκυλλιὼ ὑλωκτοῦν, ὁδοιπόροι π'ερνοῦν.---- The dogs are 
barking, travellers are passing :—To certain signs. 

Σχύλλος ὅταν κωκομάθη εἰς TO μακελλεῖον, ἤ τὸν 
σκύλλον νὰ σκοτώσης; ἢ τὸ μακελλεῖον νὰ κατεδα- 
φίσῃς.---- When a dog has learned bad habits in the 
shambles, either kill the dog, or throw down the 
shambles :——Used to denote the mcurable nature 
of evil habits. 

Σκωριωσμένη yruccd.—Rusted tongue:—To those 
who say cutting things. In English: Az ili- 
scraped tongue. 

Σπάρτην ἔλαχες» Σπάρτην κόσρει.--- Sparta kas been 
your lot, Sparta adorn :—This ancient proverb is 
used to signify that we should prefer the interests 
of our native place to those of every other, when 
we have any thing beneficial at our disposal. 

Στάζ ἡ μύτη σου yuwegi'—are τὸν twa, Son- 
in-law, your nose drops ;” “ It is from the winter :” 
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—To those who make specious excuses for their 
bad habits. 

Στέρησις ἀπειράτων .---- Ῥγϊσαξίοη, of things nut expe- 
rienced : To a privation which is not much felt. 
From the sentiment of Thucyd. Β΄. ὃ 44: καὶ 
λύπη aux ὧν ἄν Tis μὴ πειρασάρμενος ἄγαξῤων στε- 
οίσκηται; ἀλλ᾽ οὗ ay ἐθὰς γενόμενος ἀφαιρεθείη, 
Kenoph. also, Cyr. vii, says something sirailar : 
οὗ yee τὸ μὴ λαξεῖν τ᾽ ἀγαθὰ οὕπω χαλεπὸν, ὥσ- 
Tig τὸ λαθόντα στερηθῆναι λυπηρόν. and Jsidor. 
Ep. 5, 144. καὶ οὐχ οὕτω λυπεῖ τὸ μὴ »τηθὲν, 
ὡς ἡ τῶν ὑπαρξάντων σπέρησις. Liban. Orat. 
829. C. λυπεῖ γᾶς οὐ πὸ μὴ γεύσασθαι τῶν yon= 
στῶν ὡς ἥ ETE THY Teigay στέρησις. 


"= χῆς: χύτρας σύχην.--- 0 pot luck :—i. e. To ἃ 


family dinner. 


2 x‘ 4 ISS ~ 9. ~ x ᾽ 
Σ σὸ καλάθι, δὲν χωρεῖ, KH ὁτῶν κοιμώται δὲν TOWY Ele 


— He cannot be contained in a basket, and, when 
he sleeps, he does not eat :—Ironically, when a per- 
* son is praised who has no real merit. 


᾽Σ στὸ καρύδι τὴν 2x2.—He shuts her up in a wal- 


nut :—Meaning, he is jealous of his wife. 


Σ τὸ παλιοπάσουτσό μου τὸ yedou.—LT write that 


on my old shoe:—Meaning, I don’t value what 
you say tc me. 


"ES σὸ σπασμένο τὸ σακπὶ, Θέλεις βάλλε, Θέλεις wH.— 


Into a holed sack, it is indifferent whether you 
put in, or not :—It is needless to give-to a spend- 
thri ift. 


Σ τοῦ κουφοῦ τὴν Sages, Snes βάρει; Θέλεις μεή.---- 


At a deaf man’s door, it is all one whether you 
knock or not :—Otherwise: °2 τοῦ κωφοῦ τὴν 9ύ- 
Cur, xTITK πεντακόσια.--- 4ξ a deaf man’s door, 
knock five hundred times :—To those who are 
constantly striving after impossibilities. 
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Στραθος βελένι ἐγύρε eve μέσα ἐξ σὸν ἀχυρῶνωα, x " ὃ κουλ- 
λ ᾿οχέρας ἔχαρμε καλάθι va τὸ βάλῃ.---- The blind man 
sought for a needle in a straw loft, and the man 
with a lame hand made a basket to put it in :— 
To men of gross stupidity. 

Σ τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν thy χώραν ἄδικος κριτὴς καθίζει, τε 
In the land of sinners the unjust sits in judgment. 

Συγχώφησξ με Kuo’ ἀγελάδα.---- beg your pardon 
Madam Cow :—To a person who mistakes one for 
another. A French gentleman, of an absent turn 
of mind, was passing along a public street, when ἃ 
cow came up behind him, whose shadow caught 
his eye; mistaking it for that of a lady, he con- 
ceived himself- acting unpolitely in walking before 
her, and turning round he made a graceful bow, 
saying: “ Beg your pardon, Madam ;” and hence 
the proverb. 

Συκίνη trizovcia.—Fig-tree help : —Assistance which 
is feeble and of little avail; the wood of the fig- 
tree being weak and brittle. 

Σύμσα yon τὸ μονοδαύλιον, ἐνόσῳ νἄλθη πὸ τριδαύλιον. 
— With one light in all, old woman, till the chan- 
delier with three lights come :-τ is proper that 
one should be content with small things, until di- 
ligence and good conduct have provided the means 
of more ample accommodation. 

Συνάγει τοῦ Oxvov τὴν Sausyyau.—He spins the rope 
of Ocnus :—Speaking of one who employs him- 
self on a work that will yield him no profit. Oc- 
nus was 8 rope-maker, whose ropes were chewed 
by an ass as fast as they were made. 

Σὺν Abnua καὶ χεῖρω κίνει.--- With Minerva, move 
also thy hand:—We ought not wholly to rely 
upon others, but ought also to exert ourselves a lit- 
tle, to attain the object of pursuit. 
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Συνήθισε νὼ γίνηται, δὲν ἀπογίνεται. --- What has be- 
come a custom, ts not easily got rid of :—It is dif- 
ficult to change old habits, 

Σύνσεκνε, καθὼς 7Zevees.—In your own way, God- 
father :—To those who interpret in the wrong 
way advice upon economy. ‘This proverb is op- 
posed to that which we have given p. 33, Eis δύο 
cg. The history of it is this: A miser entertaining 
him who had stood god-father to his child, placed 
olives upon the table among other eatables. The 
guest made cnly one mouthful of each, notwith- 
standing their size; which the miser observing, 
said: “6 In two or three, friend, the olive.” Upon 
which the guest, instead of cutting the olive into 
two or three parts as the miser meant, began to 
put them into his mouth by two and three at a 
time. The miser seeing the rapid disappearance 
of his olives, hastily said, σύντεκνε, καθὼς ἤξευρες. 

Σὺ περιγελῷᾷς δώδεκα, καὶ σὲ σριωντάξξ.---- You laugh 
at ὦ dozen, and three dozen at you :—To those 
who, though fit objects of laughter themselves, at- 
tempt to turn others into ridicule. 

Σύρει ὃ λαγὸς τὸν λέοντα μὲ χρυσοῦν ῥάμμα.--- The 
kare draws the lion with a gold thread :—To 
venal rulers, 

Lyall, Aovgi——A string, a strap:—To persons of 
interminable loquacity. 


T 


a ayniore κατάσιε μὲ τὸ yivi—He swallowed the 


Jish-hook along with the bait :=-The ancients used 
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the same proverb thus: ἄγκιστρον wera τῆς κα: 
eides καταπίνειν. The French say also: <Avaler 
Vamorce et Vhamegon. 

Ta δικά μας τῶν yeirivwy.— Our faults, those of our 
neighbours :—As the English adage: 70 measure 
another person’s corn by our own bushel. 

Τὰ δικά cov ἀμπέλιω φράζε, καὶ τὰ ξένα μὴ γυρεύης. 
—Fence your own vineyards, and covet not those 
‘of others. 

Ta δύο πόδια εἰς ἕν vrodnua.—Both feet in one boot : 
—To those who, being extremely hurried, encoun- 
ter impediments 1 in consequence of their eagerness. 

Τὰ ἔξοδα τοῦ γάμου was ἡ νύμφη δὲν τ᾽ ἀχ οίζει.--τ- 
The bride is not worth the expense of our nup- 
trals :—-When a man has taken much trouble to 
obtain that which, after all, is not worth his pains. 

Ταὶς Καλαξρέζαις ὁμοιάζεις .---- You are like the Ca- 
labrian girls :—That is, “ You make your own 


eulogy ;” because it is said that in this province of 


Magna Grecia, the young girls have a particular 
propensity to boast of their beauty. 

Τὰ xigvas 5 χάνεις τῶ τὰ χρεωστεῖς ; ARN LOVES — 
Da you treat ? you lose it ; do you owe 2? you pay : 
—To those who hope to mollify their creditors by 
giving them entertainments, but who, when the 
day of payment arrives, find their demands una- 
bated. 

Τ᾽ ἄλογον ἱποῦ χαρίζουσι᾽ς τὰ δόντια μὴ τὸ βλέπης. 
—Ai given horse, look not at his teeth. 

Τ᾿ ἄλογον τὸ πληγωμένον, ὡς ἰδῇ τὴν CEAABY, Teste 
- The wounded horse, as soon as he sees the sad- 
dle, trembles :—-To a man, who seeing an object 
that recals to his mind the sufferings he has ior- 
merly endured, shrinks in terror. 
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Tz ee δὲν ἤθελες, τὰ μεγάλα γύρευες, γύριζε τὸν 

χειρόμυλον.--- You would not the little ; you sought 

the great ; turn the hand-mill /—To those ‘who, 

abandon things suitable to their capacity, and by 

aiming at what is above it, come at last to the 
lowest employments. 

Ταντάλου dirpa.— Thirst of Tantalus :—An ancient 
proverb, to express desires which will never be sa- 
tisfied. It is regarding this thirst of Tantalus that 
Homer says in the Odyssey, xi, Ὁ. 581 : 


Καὶ μὴν Τάνταλον εἰσεῖδον, arta ἄλγε ἔχοντα, 
€ 733 “- e Bid % , 

Εσσαότ᾽ ἐν λίμνη" ἡ δὲ ge γενείω" 
Στεῦσο δὲ διιψάων, mite ὃ οὐκ εἶχεν ἑλέσθαι. 


ἜΣ σαἰἱδιὰ σρώγουν τὰ μῆλα, καὶ οἱ γέροντες μουδιά- 
Ccvv.— The children eat the apples, and the pa- 
rents teeth are on edge :—That parents are often 
punished for the disorderly conduct of their chil- 
dren. 

Τὰ ᾿σεθύμι:ς, τὰ ὗρες.--- Vou desired them; you 
have found them :—To a person who, haying sought 
and obtained a thing, finds it attended by evils 
upon which he had not calculated. So says also 
Theocr. Idyll. i. v. 17. ‘ 


= 7 
ἔχεις πάλαι ὧν ἐπεθύμειξ- 


ἘΣ πολλὰ τιμοῦν Tov ἄνδρω, καὶ ὀλίγα Thy ψύναϊκα. 
—Many things make the honour of the man ; few, 
that of the woman :—Modesty, economy, and 51- 
lence adorn a woman. If after στὰ πολλὰ, is un- 
derstood the word λόγια, instead of πράγρατα, 
then the meaning is: Many words honour the man, 
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and few the woman ;—It may not be unaccept- 
able to young ladies to introduce here the senti- 
ment of Menander, regarding the powertul attrac- 
tion of their silence. 


4 / “1 Γ Α ~ 
Θυγάτηρ ἐπίγαμος, κἄν ὅλως μηδὲν λαλῇ, 
Ἀ ~ ~ ~ x8 ε » 7 
Διώ TOU σιωπῶν π'λειστώ περὶ BUTS λέγϑξι. 


Ὶ ἀργύριόν (or σὸν παρᾶ) μου ἔδωκα, νὰ σὲ φάγω 
ϑέλω.---. Π7ν money (or my penny) I have given ; 
to eat thee I resolve :—To one who is unwilling 
to lose the benefit of a thing for which he has 
paid his money. The story is, that a man intend- 
ing to buy some cheese, took by mistake soap in 
the place of it. Having discovered his error, he 
uttered the above words, and began coolly to de- 
vour his purchase. 

T ἄσπρω τὰ Θέλει 6 ἄνθρωπος διὰ σὴν μαύρ᾽ ἡμέρα.---- 
The man wants the money for the black day :— 
In the same sense as the English proverb: 70 lay 
up stores against a rainy day. The word ἄσσρος, 
in the signification of white, may be derived from 
ἄσπιλος, and the substantive, BOT 20, a farthing, 
from ἀσσάριον. The plural, ἄσπρα, is used for mo- 
ney in general. 

Τὰ στραξά μας παραθύριω, τὰ χρυσὰ φλωριὰ τὰ 
σιάζουν.---- The golden zechins straighten our crook- 
ed windows :—Money covers many defects. 

Τὰ σῦκα--- μῆλα, καὶ τὰ μήῆλα-εισύκωα.---- The figs— 
apples, and the apples—figs : —To ἃ ΞΚ11{ὰ] orator, 
who can represent matters as he chooses, and 
ἐς make the worse appear the better reason.” 

Ταύρειος τυρός.---- Ox-milk cheese :—To well-meaning 
persons who, endeavouring to discover the causes of 
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the repulses which they sometimes meet with, are 
led by their inexperience and simplicity into real 
blunders. A peasant of Bearn, having occasion to 
visit Paris soon after the accession of Henry the 
Fourth to the throne, brought, as a gift to his 
royal countryman, some cow-milk cheese, of a 
kind for which the king had in his early youth a 
particular fondness. Being refused admittance, 
and rudely Griven from the gate by the porter, who 
jeered at his rustic simplicity, the poor man with- 
drew much disconcerted, and strolled about for 
some time under the windows of the palace, ab- 
sorbed in conjectures as to the cause of his disap- 
pointment. The king having recognized the cos- 
tume of his native province, sent for him, and the 
delighted Bearnese presenting himself, deposited his 
simple offering, with much amiable clownishness, 
at his sovereign’s feet, saying, that he had brought 
his majesty some ox-milk cheese. When Henry, 
puzzled and amused, inquired his meaning, he re- 
lated the circumstances of his bad reception, ad- 
ding, that as he had been derided and beaten on 
stating his errand, he had hoped to avoid offending 
in future by denominating his humble present, Oz- 
milk cheese. 

Τὼ φέρει ἡ ὥρω, χρόνος δὲν re φέρει.---- πὶ hour brings 
what a year brings not :—An hour often brings 
forth events, which have not been witnessed for 
years. 

Ta, ws δὲν ϑέλεις, γίνονται, Sire ra, καὶ ὡς γίνονται. 
— Things which happen as you do not wish ; wish 
them even as they happen. 

Thy ἀλωσποὺ δὲν τὴν ἐχώρειεν ἣ σρύπα TNS, ἔσυρνε καὶ 
κολοκύνθιον.---- The hole could not contain the for ; 
yet she drew along with her a gourd :—To those 
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who, while they have not sufficient for their own 
wants, pretend to patronise others. 

Τὴν ἀλωποὺ ἐπρόσταξαν, καὶ αὐτὴ ἐπρόσταξε σὴν οὐ- 
ράν της.--- They have ordered the fox, and she has 
ordered her tail :—-To those servants who, by la- 
ziness, or the assumption of consequence, transfer 
the orders of their masters to the inferior domestics, 
instead of executing them in person. 

Try γίδων τὴν daige τὸ χαλάζιον, αὐτὴ δὲ τὴν οὐράν 
τῆ: Tov ἀνήφορον.---. Fhe hail beats the goat, and 
she keeps her tail high :—To those haughty per- 
sons who, notwithstanding all they suffer, abate not 
their pride. 

Τὴν Γύφτισσα τὴν ἔκαμαν βασίλισσα, κ᾿ αὐτὴ τὸ, 
»ντώλε ναάλ:ε.---7 λὲν have made a Gipsy 
Queen; and she, fal lal la:—To the invete- 

~ racy of old habits. 

Thy ἐσθῆτά τῆς εἰς τὸ ϑυλάκιόν rov.—He put her 
gown in his pocket :—-To extreme absence of 
mind. In a city of Asia Minor, (Philadelphia, 
if I mistake not,) a French traveller of great me- 
rit, but well known for this absence of mind, 
happened to be in a numerous and brilliant com- 
pany, where he attracted the attention of every 
one, as much by his agreeable conversation, as 
from the curiosity which he had excited in the 
inhabitants. A young lady, dressed in white, in 
order that she might hear him better, took a 
place beside him, and having moved with much 
rapidity, the trimming of her gown brushed a- 
gainst the worthy absent man, who perceiving 
something white, and imagining it to be his shirt, 
began, with much shame and confusion, by little 
and little to draw the dress into his pocket; until 
at last, the young lady cried out, in alarm ; “ Wha¢ 
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are you doing, Sir?” This incident, which very 
much amused the parties present, gave rise to the 
proverb. 

Τὴν νύκτα λαμπρὸς; σὴν ἡμέρων oxoreivos.—Zn the 
night, brilliant ; in the day, obscure :——To those 
who, among the ignorant, are considered learned, 
and among the learned, ignorant. 

Τῆς γρηᾶς: Toy ἔσαινον ἀνήφορος σὸν δείχενειοτττς The 
ascent shews the praise of the old woman :—By 
proof, we learn the value of persons, and how far 
the praise bestowed upon them is just. 

Τῆς ἐλαίας τὸ μέσα, καὶ τοῦ καρυδιοῦ τὸ ἔξω.--- The 
interior of the olive, and the exterior of the nut : 
—To those who make presents of things which are 
of no use to themselves. 

Τῆς νυκπὸς τὸ καμώματα ra βλέπει ἡμέρα καὶ γελᾷ. 
—The day beholds the deeds of the night, and 
laughs :—Fvery thing, in order to be perfect, 
must be done in its proper season. 

Τῆς Πηνελόπης τὸ ravi.— Penelope's web :—To those 
who delude others by-exciting hopes which they 
have no intention of gratifying. The word σαν)» 
is from raves. 

Τῆς φακῆς tov μῦθον λέγει. --- Ηἴ6 relates the fable of 
the lentil :——-To those who eulogize trifles. 

Ti ἔδωκεν ὃ Θεὸς, καὶ τί va ἐπάρῃ ὃ Χάρος :-ς What 
has God given, and what may Charon take 2— 
To very poor persons who have nothing to lose. 

Ti ἔχεις Παῦλε: ὅ τι εἶχον πάντα "---ς What hast 
thou, Paul?” “ That which I had always !”— 
To those who are always unhappy. 

Ti ϑὲς τὼ χίλιω HEOM E Vth, καὶ κακοείδη γυναῖκα: τὰ 
χίλιω πέρπερω. πετοῦν, x ἡ κακοείδη ἀπομένει '--- 
Why choose you a thousand zechins, and an ugly 
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wife? the thousand zechins fiy away, and the 
ugly wife remains !—Instead of κακοείδη by putting 
κακοήθης ill-brought-up, the sense perhaps would 
not be the worse. To the same purport with this 
proverb, is also the following sentence of the co- 
mic poet Philippides : 


\ in 
Αἰσχρὼν γυναῖκ᾽ ἔγημας; ἀλλὰ σ΄λουσίαν. 
aA > “A 
Kaésud ἀηδῶς, ἡδέως μασώμενος. 


Ti ϑὲς τὸ χρυσὸ ἀγγεῖον, καὶ νὰ Orns τὸ αἷμα μέσα! 
— Why do you wish for the golden vessel, when ἐξ 
is only to spit blood into it !—To a ridiculous and 
misplaced love of magnificence. 

Τίμα τὸν. χωριάτην, διὰ νὰ ἐκδάλῃ τὸν λαιμόν του.--: 
Honour the peasant that he may stretch out his 
neck :——To those who, being ignorant, and without 
knowledge of the world, have their heads turned 
with joy when they receive even ironical praise ; 
not being competent to judge how little it is suited 
to their merits, 

Τίνα δίδουν, καὶ δὲν ᾽παίρει ; rive δαίρουν; καὶ δὲν Gev- 
yit;—To whom give they, and he takes not 2 
whom beat they, and he flies not ?—To those who 
receive, as well as do, the things most advantageous 
to themselves. 

Ti ξεύρει 6 βλάχος, τί εἶναι τὸ σφογγάτον "--- What 
does a Wallachian know what a sponge-cake is ! 
—To a person who, on account of his inexperience 
and ignorance, is an incompetent judge. 

Ti σὲ λείπει xaccididen ; μαργαριταρένιω σκούφιω '---- 
«ς What is wanting to you, man with the ring- 
worm 2” “5 _A pearl-cap !”—To persons who, while 
possessed of little inherent merit, wish for brilliant 
dresses and external ornaments. 

Τὸ ἀγώγιον ἐξυπνάει τὸν ἀγωγιάτην.--- The cart-load 
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awakes the carrier : Every one is animated to la- 
bour by the prospect of reward. 

Τὸ αἷμα νερὸν δὲν yiveras— Blood becomes not water ¢ 
—To those who are assisted by their relations, 
after being some time neglected. 

Te auivnroy νερὸν βρωμάει.---- Stagnant water stinks : 
—To the injurious consequences of laziness, The 
word νερὸν comes from νηρὸν,, damp. 

To ἄλογον ὑποκάτω σοῦ ἀγωγίδῳ τον «Ψψοφάει.---- The 
horse breaks down under his load:—To persous 
who overstrain themselves, from a sense of duty; 
and, to those who suffer every thing for gain. 

Τὸ ἀσίδιον ὑπὸ σὴν ἀπιδιὼν πίστει.---- The pear falls 
under the pear-tree :—To children whose conduct 
and manners, answer to those of their family. The 
Germans say also: Der apfel fallt nicht weit vom 
stamme. 

To αὔριον ἔξω μερίμνων.---- Τί o-morrow, out of our 
care :—That is, one ought to content himself 
with what he has, and not trouble himself about 
the future; for, in the words of Herod. Zib. Γ΄. 
δ᾽ 65. ἐν σῇ yao arbour nin φύσει; οὖκ ἐνῆν ἄρα 
σὸ μέλλον γίνεσθαι ἀποτρέπειν. Maith. ch. v1, Ve 
34, says also: Μὴ οὖν μεριμνήσητε tls σὴν αὖριον. 
Racine has the same sentiment in view, in this | ae 


sage : 


Tant de prudence entraine trop de soin : 
Je ne sais pas prévoir les malheurs de si ioin. 


1 cannot say, however, that I was in the same 
humour of indifference to the future when I began, 
in the following terms, to parody an Ode of Chres- 
topoulos : 
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Ὄχι μόνον ἐλπίζω, 
"AAD ἅμα καὶ πασχίζω, 
Τῆς τύχης ἀλλαγήν. 


Ἁ ᾽7 
Τὸ σήμερον ἀφίνω, 
x > a 7 
Καὶ cr αὕριον TOOK OID), 
~ ~ ᾽ὔ 
᾽Σ τοῦ νοῦ mou τὴν pony. 


Τὸ γοργὸν καὶ χάριν ἔχει.---. Quickness has also its 
grace :—In the same meaning as the English 
say, ** A favour done quickly, is twice done.” 
In an Epigram in the Anthology, the sentiment is 
thus expressed : axcins χάριτες γλυκύτεραι. 

Τὸ youd) τὸ γουδοχέρι.---- The mortar, the pestle :— 
To those who repeat always the same thing. Του- 
δὶ from ἔγδιον. 

Τὸ δένδρον μὲ μίαν πελεκειὼν δὲν κόφτεται.---- The tree 
is not felled with one stroke :—In the German : 
Mit einem hiebe fallt man keinen baum. 

To εὐθηνὸν κρέας τὼ σκυλλιὼ πὸ πρώγουν.---- Cheap 
meat, the dogs eat it:—-To misers who always 
seek cheap articles, even though of inferior quality. 

Τὸ ζωμίον ζημίαν δὲν xépvi.—The sauce does no 
harm :—It is better that there should be something 
superfluous than deficient. 

Τὸ Θέρος ἔψαλλες, τὸν χειμῶνα χόρευξ.-το γι summer 
you sung, in winter you may dance :—To those 
who, instead of devoting their youth to intellectual 
and moral improvement, and their prime of life to 
honest industry, have spent both in vain and foolish 
amusements, and find themselves, at the approach 
of old age, beset by helpless poverty and want. 
The proverb is borrowed from the 134th fable of 
290». 

Τοιοῦτος Φίλος, ποιαύτη πῆταιτον 45 is the friend, so 
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is the cake :—-To those who have been rewarded 
to the amount of their desert. 

τὸ καλὸ ἀρνὶ βυζαίνει δυὸ μανάδες, τὸ κακὸ οὔτε τὴν 
μάνα tov. The good lamb sucks two mothers, the 
bad not even its own ;——Addressed to good or bad 
children. 

To καλὸν ἀπίδιον, γουρούνιον roduye—A hog has 
eaten the fine pear :—Employed when a beautiful 
and accomplished lady has become the wife of a low 
and worthless husband. 

To καλὸν δένδρον, ὅσον αὐξαίνει, σόσον σπλαταίνει ὃ 
Ἰσκιός vrov.—-The more the good tree grows, the 
more shade does it afford :—To persons of a good 
and generous disposition who, the richer they be- 
come, diffuse more abundantly the fruits of their 
beneficence. 

Τὸ καλὸ ro παλλικάρι, ξεύρει x ἄλλο μονοπάτι.---- Ὁ 
The brave warrior knows also another path :— 
To a man who never wants resources. The word 
σαλλικάρι comes from πάλλω, and κάρα. 

To κέρδος δὲν εὐφρωίΐνειγ ὅσον n ζημία λυσεῖ.---- Gain 
does not delight so much as loss grieves :—Which 
Libanius expresses thus: Πέφυκεν ἄνθρωπος 00% 
οὕτως εὐφραίνεσθαι κερδαίνων, ὦ ὡς ἀλγεῖν ζημιούμενος. 

Τὸ κρέας μὲ τὰ κόκκαλα πωλεῖται.--- "εαέ is sold 
with bones :——To those who selfishly wish to select 
for themselves what is best, and to leave to others 
what is bad. The English say: ““ He that buys 
meat, buys bones; and he. that buys land, buys 

_ stones.” In every thing there is some alloy. - 

Ts xetas σῶν εἰς μίαν χύτραν δὲν βράξει.--- Their 
meat does not boil in one pot :—To persons who 
irreconcilably hate each other. 

Td κρυφὸν μακραίνει, καὶ εἰς ro φανερὸν ἐκξαΐνει.---- 
The secret grows long, ἀπά αὐ last springs up inte 
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the light : —This comparison of a secret to a plant 
making its way from the seed till it rise above the 
surface of the soil, is admirable for its beauty and 
justice. The ancients said in like manner: Οὐδὲν 
κρυπτὸν, ὃ οὐ φανερὸν γενήσεται. 

Τὸ μέγα καράξιον ἔχει καὶ μεγάλους κινδύνους.---- The 
great ship has also great dangers :—The higher 
in station, the more exposed to danger. 

. Τὸ μεγάλο ψάρι τρώγει τὸ wixga—The great fish 

ats the little one. 

Τ᾿ ὀμμάτιον «οὔ νοικοκύρη προφὴ τ᾽ ὠλόγου.---- The 
master’s eye ἐβ the food of the horse :—The mas- 
ter’s affairs go on more prosperously under his im- 
mediate inspection, than when left to the manage- 
ment of servants. 

Tov ἀγαπᾷς: μὴ δάνειξε"' καὶ πὸν ποθεῖς. μὴ σύ- 
χναζ:.---.1)0 you love him? don’t lend him; and 
do you long for him? dont go too often to see 
him :—Do not lend money to one whom you love, 
for if he does not pay you, he will cause you much 
pain; and do not go too often to see one whose 
company you desired, lest your visits become tire- 
some to him. 

Τὸν ἀγαπᾷς ; megiCeile* καὶ τὸν μισεῖς 3 χαιρέτα.--- 
Do you love him? reprove him; and do you hate 
him ? salute him :—. e. If you have a friend, ad- 
monish him when in fault; if you have an enemy, 
treat him with outward civility. 

Tov ἀπὸ γραμμῆς κινεῖ rifov—He moves the pawn 
from the (sacred } line :—iegus, sacred, being un-= 
derstood. Meaning, he makes every effort to ac- 
complish a certain object. The proverb is found 
alsoin Theocr. Idyll. ς΄. v. 18. where his Scholiasé. 
observes, that it is a metaphor taken from those 


who play at a game called Ζωτρίκιον, in which they - 
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move the king (placed on the sacred line) when all 
the other resources of the game are exhausted, as 
the only hope of victory. 

Τὸν διωκονάρην κομμάτιω, καὶ 01 ϑύραις..---- Crumbs to 
the beggar, and not doors. 

Tov εἶδεν ὁ Θεὸς dao σὴν xotxvoreuray—God has 
seen him through a sieve-hole :—Tauntingly, to 
persons of lofty expectations, who sink into insigni- 
ficance. : 

Τὸν ἐκρέμασων τὼ χουλιάώριω.---- Dhey have hung the 
spoons upon him :—For ἃ person who comes too 
late to dinner, so that, the rest having eaten up 
every thing, he finds nothing but empty dishes. 

Tov ϑέλοντω βοῦν ZrAnuve—Pursue the willing hei- 
fer :—i.e. Love her who loves you, and do not 
forsake her who encowtrages you, to pursue one who 
shuns you. Which Zheocr. Idyll. ia. v.75, makes 
Polyphemus say, when seeking to console himself 
for his unrequited love of Galatea, thus : 


Τὰν παρεοῖσων ἄμελγε" Ti Tov Devyovra διώκεις : 
6 ee $3 


Τὸν λείπει τὸ λογγιόλιον.---- 6 has lost the gusset of 
his shirt:—To a person of a weak and shallow 
mind. English: ‘‘ He wants twopence of the 
shilling.” / 

Tov λύκον βλέπομεν, καὶ τὴν ὁπλὴν γυρεύομεν.5: We 
see the wolf, and we trace his footsteps : To those 
who feign; also to things that are evident. 

Tov λύκον φὸν ἐκούρενων' αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔλεγε, TAY τὰ σρά- 
σα.---- They were clipping the wolf, and he said, 
the sheep are gone :—To those on whose bad dis- 
positions misfortune makes no change. Iledéra, 
which signified sheep of a certam age, is by the 
peasants used for σρόδατα. 

Τὸν Many μὲ γοῦνων, καὶ τὸν Αὔγουστον μὲ κάσπαῇ.-- 
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May with fur, and August with a mantle :-—To 
those who pretend that their health is delicate, in 
order to render themselves the more interesting. 

Τὸν ξένον ᾽ς σὴν οἰκίαν cov ὡς μάρτυρα τὸν ἔχεις.---- 
stranger in the house, you have him as a witness : 
When strangers are with you, it is wise to act 
with studied propriety, lest they find something to 
say to your prejudice. 

Τὸν σκύλλον ἄχυρα, ζαὶ τὸν γάδαρον κόκκαλα.--- To 
the dog, straw ; and to the ass, bones ;—Applied 
to what is absurd. 

Τὸν σκύλλον κάμε σύντεχνον, καὶ τὸ puboi cov βάστα. 
—Make the dog your companion, but hold fast 
your staff. 

Τὸν τρελὸν καὶ χωριάτην, ξένοι πόνοι τὸν γηράζουν.---- 
Care about others makes the fool and clown grow 
old ;—To those who, equally foolish and envious, 
torment themselves on account of\the prosperity 
of others. ; 

Τὸ παιδίον ὧν δὲν κλαύσῃ, βυζίον δὲν ro δίδουν.---- ΠΡ 
the child does not cry, they give him no suck :— 
In like manner, if a person has need of help and 
does not ask for it, he will probably expect it in 
vain; ἃ truth which is thus expressed in Matth. 
Vil, 7. κρούετε, καὶ ἀνοιγήσεται ὑμῖν. 

To oa, ας εἴδαμεν, καὶ ᾿Ιωάννην τ᾿ ὠνομάσαμεν. --το: 
We have not seen the child, and we have called 
him John :—To those who confidently speculate 
upon uncertainties. 

To χαξιμάδι εἶναι βοεγμένο ----- 75 the biscuit steeped 2 
—To ἃ lazy person, from the fable told of one who 
was dying of hunger, and whom they-were in the 
act of carrying to his tomb ; some one came forward 
and offered him a biscuit, but asking if it was 
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steeped, and receiving an answer in the negative, 
he said, “‘ don’t stop then, but carry me to my 
tomb.” 

Τὸ πολὺ byxover.— Too much blows up :—Talkative- 
ness is tiresome. 

Τὸ πονηρὸν πωλίον καὶ ἀπὸ τὰ δύο “πόδιω πιάνεται.---- 
A sly bird is often caught by the two feet :—The 
wicked, who plot against others, frequently fall 
themselves into unavoidable calamities. 

To πρόδατον ἀπὸ τὸ κλιασίον του πρέμωται.---- The 
sheep hangs by its own taper limbs :—To those 
who suffer by their own desire. Κλισσίον is the 
name vulgarly given to that quarter of the thigh 
of a sheep which gradually inclines or tapers into 
the slender and bony part of the limb; very pro- 
bably from κλίσις, inclination. This gives a mean- 
ing to the original which it is impossible to ex- 
hibit in the translation, and upon which the pro- 
verb chieily depends. 

To reoburoy ἔξω τῆ: κοπῆς, τὸ πρώγει ὃ λύκος.--- 
The sheep out of the flock, the wolf eats τέ :— 
Those who separate themselves from the commu- 
nity are exposed to much danger and suffering. 

Τόσον γρῃὰ μὲ τὸ βρεγμένον, ὅσον καὶ μὲ TO μουσκευ- 
μεένον. ---- 445 much, old woman, with drenching as 
with steeping :—To things indifferent. Μουσχεύω 
from μοσχεύω. 

Τὸ σταμνίον πολλάκις εἰς σὴν βρύσιν, καὶ μίαν ὅχι.--- 
The pitcher (goes ) often to the fountain, and once 
not :—-Good fortune does not always continue. 

Τὸ στραξὸν ξύλον ἡ “ori πὸ ἰσιάξει.---- Τα hearth 
straights the crooked wood :—Punishment corrects 
the disorderly. 

Τοῦ cugibov vo ἔχειν, tis χαροκόπου χέρια.--- The 
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wealth of a miser in the hands of a prodigal :— 
The miser has often a spendthrift for his heir. 

Tod βλάχου ἄν δὲν τοῦ trdgouy τὸ σκιάδιον, δὲν FAn- 
φρόνει πὸ τελωνεῖον.--- ΠΡ they don’t take the umbrella 
from the rustic, he will not pay toll :—-To persons 
of rude and clownish manners who do nothing they 
are desired without compulsion. | 

Τοῦ «ἐκόπη xovrov.—He has been cut short:—To a 
person of weak capacity. 

Tov κακοῦ καιροῦ τὰ νέφη, ἄλλ᾽ ἐπάνω, ἄλλα κάτω. 
— The clouds of bad weather, some are high, some 
low :—To troubles and disorders. 

Τοῦ καλοῦ ἀνδρὸς τ᾽ ἀλεύριόν λαλαγκῖται καὶ κολ- 
r0dea1.— The flour of a good husband becomes 
pastry and cake :—To expensive wives who haye 
simple husbands. 

Tod κλέσσου καὶ τοῦ δυνάστου καθένας ποὺς VAG 
στάει.---- ΤῸ the tiref and the man in power, every 
one has debts. 

Tod ὄνου μῦθον ἔλεγων, καὶ αὐτὸς τ᾽ αὐτία rou ἐτά- 
ραζε.--- They told a fable to an ass, and he shook 
his ears :—To a stupid person. 

Τοῦ παιδιοῦ κοιλιὰ κοφίνι, καὶ reerss ὁποῦ τοῦ δίνει.---- 
The child’s belly is a basket, and he is a fool who 
gives to him :—The desires of children are fre- 
quently improper, and ought not to be satisfied 
when they are misplaced or immoderate. 

Tov πατρὸς εἶναι τὸ Tusdiov.—He is a child of his 
father :—To those who are recognised from their 
inheriting the virtues or vices of their parents. 
English: He 15 a chip of the old block. 

Τὸ ὑπόδημα εἰς τὸ πόδιον, καὶ OL Td πόδιον εἰς TO ὑπό- 
dnuu.— The boot to the foot, and not the foot to 
the boot : Applied to things that are ill adjusted. 

Tod πωλιοῦ τὸ yerAa—eDhe milk of a bird: —To 
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those who are singularly fortunate ; also to what- 


"ever is rare. oboe 


Tor ἡ πῆτα x ἡ κανάπα, μ᾽ ἔκαμαν μὲ πέσοιων ἄρ- 
μάτα. —This cake und this cask, have dressed me 
in this costume :—i. e. Have clothed me in rags. 
‘Aguara, used here in ridicule, signifies properly 
au elegant dress. 

Τοῦ φρονίμου von put, καὶ TOU βλάχου σύρισμιω.--- 
sign to the wise, and a whistle to the rustic :— 
To persons of quick apprehension, or the reverse.: 

Tod Χάρου νερὸν xova221,—He carries water to Cha- 
ron :—To one who is always sickly. 

Τοῦ Χωριάτη TO σχοινὶ δὲν σώνει, πλὴν διπλοῦν περισ- 
σεύει. — Single, the clown’s rope is not long enough, 
double, it is too long. 

To φεῖδι, ἄν δὲν φάγῃ Peids, δροόκος δὲν ψίνεται.--- The 
serpent, unless it eat a serpent, does not become a 
dragon :—Bad men mount to a higher grade of 
wickedness and tyranny, when they have destroyed 
all their equals and their enemies. 

Τὸ χορτωστικὸν “ψωμίον ἀπέναντι ro γνωρίζω.----ἴ 
know the satisfying bread yonder on the opposite 
side :—To persons of acute discernment who per- 
ceive at a distance what is for their advantage. 

Τ᾽ ὀψάριον ἀπὸ σὴν κεφαλὴν ἀρχίζει νὰ Bewpncn.— 
The fish begins to stink at the head : —Corruption 
often begins at the head of a government. See 

12. 

Teen με; x ἂς xraiw.—Draw me, though I shed 
tears :—To those who pretend not to wish, what 
they are very anxious for, and to which they are 
forced with Secret pleasure. 

Τρεῖς ἡμέρας εἶν τὸ Sata, καὶ πρεῖς πὸ παραθαῦμα. 
—A wonder lasts three days, and three days a 
miracle :—The greatest novelties soon cease to ex- 
cite astonishment. 
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Τρεῖς λαλοῦν, καὶ δύο χορεύουν.---- Three speak, and 
two dance :—Applied to any thing absurd. 

Ἰρέχα,- λίγδα, ᾿ς τὸν racroy.—Run, slut, to the 
marriage-bed :—-To persons who are favoured by 
fortune without deserving it. 

Τροχὸς ὁποῦ γυρίζει, σκωριὰ δὲν ridvet.—A wheel 
that turns, gathers no rust :—To one who, by - 
continually changing his country, gives no oppor- 
tunity to any one to detect his faults and follies, 
or lay them to his charge. It may apply also te 
‘those who, in consequence of their instability, 
never attain to much wealth. In this sense the - 

' French say: piérre qui roule n’ amasse pas de 
mousse. . 

Τυφλὸς o”Egus.—Love is blind :—That is, it ren- 
ders those blind who are under its influence, by 
making that appear beautiful which is often the 
reverse. Which Theocr. Idyll. i, v. 19-20, ex= 
presses thus : 


Ν ~ 
τυφλὸς δ᾽ οὐκ αὐτὸς ὁ Τιλοῦτος, 
> Ait Rte Z 

᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ὦ ᾿φρόντισπος Ἔρως" 


Τυφλὸς ᾿ς τὸν σοῖχον ἀκούμπισε, παρέκει κόσμος δὲν 
Ἶναι.--. 4 blind man leaned against a wall, ““ this 
is the boundary of the world :”—To those whe 
consider what is easy to be impracticable. 

Τῶν ἀκριξῶν τὰ στάμενα, σὲ χαροκόπου χΈέρια.---- The 
riches of the miser fall into the hands of the spend- 
thrift. See proverb 882. 

Τῶν Auvaiduy τὸ πιθάρι.---- The tub of the Danaides : 
—To a spendthrift who cannot keep a penny in 
his pocket. The ancients said in like manner: ἃ 
σετρημένος τῶν Δαναΐδων αἰθος. Inthe same sense 
it is also said, σιθώρι reverie, a holed tub. 

902—908 
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Tay καλῶν δένδρων καὶ ὃ καρπὸς καλός.---- ΟΥ̓ good 
trees the fruit is, also good:—To the well-dis- 

__ posed. 

Tay φρονίμων ποὺς σκοποὺς τὰ. γένειοί τῶν ἐξ εύρουν.---- 
Their beards only know the schemes of the pru- 
dent :——-The purposes of the wise are confined to 
their own bosoms. 


- ab 


"Legs uEguy γεννᾷ. z.—Insult begets insult. 

"Ybous κεφαλὰς κόπτεις.---- You cut off Hydra’s heads : 
=o things impracticable. The origin of this 
proverb is quite manifest to those who know the 
labours of Hercules. 

“Ὕλαν κράζεις.---- You call upon Hylas :—To things 
which one loses without the hope of seeing them 
again; and to those who call in vain upon persons 

_ who do not wish to hear them. This proverb is 
connected with mythology ; for Hylas, the favourite 
and friend of Hercules, going to draw water from 
-a fountain, was laid hold of and detained by the 
Nereides who dwelt there. Hercules went in 
search of him, and called upon him by name “with 

all his might, but was unable to find him. 

“Yate τὰ ἐσκαμμένα xudas— You leap over tilled: 
land :—To those who, wishing to do more than 
they can, injure themselves in the attempt. 

“σήγαμεν νὰ σκιάξωμεν, καὶ μᾶς ἐπατάγωσαν.---- 

We went to startle them, and they struck us with 
terror :-——To those who, sporting with persons 
more powerful than themselves, find that they have 
caught a Tartar. 
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Ὑπόσχεσις μεγάλη, μικρὸν δὲ ἔογον.--- Great promise 
but small performance :—To those who promise 
much and do nothing. 

“Loregivh μον χνῶσις, νὰ σ᾽ εἶχον πρῶτα. ---- Wisdom 
behind, if I but had thee before ----Ἐο repentance. 


Φ 


Dire μάτια ψάρι, καὶ κοιλία περίδρομον. ---- Εἶψε5, eat 
Sish ; and belly, the running rope of the net :— 
To those who are tantalized with the display of de- 
sirable objects, of which they are permitted to have 
no share. The proverb has its origin in the mean 
conduct of some men who, having acquired riches 
and at the same time being without the feelings or 
education of gentlemen, have at their table two 
kinds of food, one more nice and delicate for them- 
selves and friends, and another more ordinary and 
worse cooked for those who, sitting at their table, 
are compelled by their poverty to submit to such 
treatment. A parvenu of this character had, as 
tutor to his sons, a man of reputation, who not 
being disposed to submit to this treatment, ex- 
pressed his feelings in a comical manner. Having 
seen some large plump fish served up to the mas- 
ter, and to himself and some others a tureen full of 
soup in which were a few small fishes, he began to 
undress himself, saying to the servant, take off my 
clothes ; and being asked by the master, what he 
was going todo, he replied, “‘ I am going to plunge 
into the soup, I may possibly catch a larger fish ;” 
saying which, he rose and quitted the house. 

Φεύγει, σὰν ὃ Διάξολος ἀπὸ τὸ Suuinwa.—He flies 
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as the Devil from the incense :—To those whe 
have an aversion to the society of respectable per- 
sons, 

Φίλε μους τὴν ἀνάγκην βίου; x tacbot μους τὴν χα- 
gay Hou. —My Sriend, in my need, and my enemy, 
in my joy :—i. e. My friend, I wish to see thee in 
my need, &c. The first from the ancient maxim : 


dj 3 op ee ; a ΄ 
λοι ἐν ὠνώγπκαιξ ἐσσώωσῶν YK ONTI{LOle 


to which we may add very appositely that senti- 
ment of Eurip. Ores. v. 725: 


-.-........οΘ.ὄἕΨζ Ii ris ἐν κώκοῖς ἀνὴρ 
Κρείσσων γαλήνης νωυτίλοισιν εἰσορᾷν. - 


The second, because envy pierces the heart. 

Φίλοι νὰ εἴμεθα, καὶ τὰ πουγγιά μᾶς νὰ ριαλλόνουν.-το: 
Let us be friends, but let our purses be at va- 
riance :—-A joint concern in matters of interest 
frequently gives rise to coldness among friends and 
relations. 

Bobeira: καὶ rov Ἰσκιόν rov.—He is Eo of his 
shadow : :—To great cowards. 

Φύσις τὴν φύσιν κυνηγεῖ, x ἡ γάτα πὸ Tovrixi.a—Na- 
ture follows nature, and the cat, the mouse :—To 
natural attachments. 

Φωνὴν, καὶ 01 ZAA0.—A voice, and ἘΠΕ more ¢ 
—To those who are useful for one thing only. 
This proverb is taken from the fable which re- 
lates, that a sparrow-hawk, hearing a nightingale 
singing very sweetly, flew on it, and caught it. 
On beginning to take off the feathers he saw that 
there was very little flesh on it, on which he called 
out, A voice, and nothing more. 
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Χ 


Kadina ἀνάλατα, κουκιὰ Boeyutve.—Insipid caresses ! 
(it is because he wishes) steeped beans :—To those 
who decline what is offered them, but in such a 
manner as to make it plain that they are anxious 
to accept. With respect to the word χάδια, see 
Appendix to my Modern Greek Grammar, Bos- 
ton, 1828. p. 88. Note 4. 

Χαμέναι ὑποθέσεις, ὅταν ὃ tis ᾿; τὸν ἄλλον βλέπει.--- 
Affairs are lost, when one stands looking at an- 
other :—We ought not to trust to the carefulness 

~ of others, when the public good is concerned, for, 
if every one did the same, the public interests would 
go toruin. Thus Jsocr. Nicocl. says: οἱ μὲν πολ- 
λῶν καταμελοῦσιν εἰς ἀλλήλους ἀποθλέποντες. The 
French have also a proverb which corresponds to 
this: c’est laffaire de tout le monde, ce n’est Paf- 
faire de personne. 

Χάριν ἀντὶ xaeuros.—Favour for favour :— Soph. 
also in his Ajax, v. 522, says: 


4 7 Lf 3 « ΄ pa Ne 
Χάρις χάριν YAO ἔστιν ἡ TIKTOUT ἄξει. 


Which, however, does not always happen; as Boi- 
» eau, in an Epigram, exemplifies thus : 


“¢ Je lassistai dans lindigence, 

Il ne me rendit jamais rien. 

Mais, quoiqu il me dit tout son bien, 
‘Sans peine il souffrait ma présence. 
O la rare reconnoissance !” 


Χάριν ξύδι, γλυκὸν ‘cay wiauw— Vinegar for nothing 
925—928 
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is sweet as honey :—To those who receive with 
gladness a present, however small it may be. 

Χάρος τὸν παρακαλεῖ, αὐπὸς δὲ κωρνωρόνει.---- Charon 
invites him, and he eyes himself with pride :—To 
a sick person, who is not aware of his dangerous 
condition. 

Χαρώνιος Sieaz.—Charon’s door :—i. 6. The door 
that leads to Charon. To an object of terror. 
That name was given to the door by which con- 
demned criminals were led out to execution. 

Χώσκει 'σὼν ὁ rcieos.—He gapes like a sea-gull :— 
To a great eater. 

Χεῖρ χεῖρα viru, δώκπυλός ve δώκτυλον.---- Παπα 
washes hand, and finger, finger :—An ancient 
maxim, used now in a proverbial way eshte a 
reciprocity of services, 

Χέλια νὰ πιώσῃ Stru.—He wishes to catch eels :— 
To those who, for their private advantage, create 
disturbance and tumult in cities. Those who fish 
for eels must trouble the water, otherwise they 
cannot well succeed. 

Χίλιωι νύμφαι rou γαμβροῦ, καὶ χίλιοι γαμβροὶ τῆς 
νύμφης.---- 4 thousand brides to the bridegroom, 
and a thousand bridegrooms to the bride :—To 
those who choose many things, and enjoy none. 

Χίλια κλήματα, dina σταφύλια.-τ..4. thousand shoots, 
ten grapes :—To things that produce no profit. 

Χιότης εἶσαι.---- You are a Sciot :—In the same sense 
as they say in France: vous étes un Gascon ; the in- 
habitants of the island Scio having the reputation 
of being lively ard humorous, and being remarkable 
for their repartees. ἡ 

Χόνει TOOK UAL, καὶ ἐκδάλλει γεώμηλα.--- δ planted 
pebbles, and took up potatoes :——To those who find 
a livelihood, where others would starve. 
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Xaprampevas ὃ TUTE, χορτασμέν n πασπαδιὰ, στρώ- 
στε va σ'λαγιώσωμεν.--ς The priest being filled, ‘the 
priestess being filled, prepare the bed that we may 
go to sleep :—To those who, fortunate themselves, 
believe and judge others to be in a ‘prosperous 
state. It resembles the 698th proverb. 

Χρυσῆ xegavn.—A golden knob :—A proverbial ex- 
pression, borrowed from Homer’s Iliad, δ΄. v. 11) : 


Πᾶν δ᾽ εὖ λειήνας, χρυσέην ἐπέθηκε κορώφην, 


employed to signify the happy termination of an 
affair. 

Xweis Ζύλον, μηδ᾽ ὡς Thy Θύραν.---- Without a staff, 
not even to the door :—-A man ought not to leave 
his house without reflecting maturely what he is 
going todo. : 

Χωρὶς πλάνον ὀψ ριον δὲν πιώνεται.--- Without a bait 
fish is not caught :—To those who will do nothing 
without a bribe. 


ay 


Ψάλλε, δέσποτα, dei μου vovei.— Sing, reverend 
sir, “my nail pains me:”—To those who feign 
suffering with a view to obtain some advantage. 

Wie αὐγὸν, ὅτι Ἐννέα ciueda.—Roast an egg, because 
there are nine of us:—To a foolish and miserly 
person, who invites a numerous party to a repast, 
and regales them so poorly that they rise from table 
half satisfied. 

όφησεν ὁ μαῦρός mov, χορτέριον μὴ Ourewon—My 
donkey is dead, let no more grass grow :—To an 
egotist. 
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Ψυχρότερος καὶ οἰκπρότερος “lartwov.—More Srigid 
and dolorous than Jalemus :—Jalemus, son of 
Calliope, was the author of some cold and insipid 
elegies. : 

ΨῬωριασμένη κάμηλος πολλῶν σηκόνει γαδώρων φορτώ- 
pura—A mangy camel bears the load of many 
asses:—To those who, though old, surpass in 
every respect many young persons. 


Q | ἘΣ ΤῊΝ 
# 


᾿Ὦ μορφέ μου, καὶ καλέ μου, δός μὲ τίποτε νὰ φάγω. 
-- ἵν beautiful, and fine man, give me something 
to eat :—-To men who are very handsome, but, at 
the same time, very poor. 

" OQpoepos νομίζει ve ἦἾναι.---- 6 thinks himself hand- 
some :—To signify that he is blinded by self-love. 
Solon has very well observed upon this : 


ἼΑλλος δειλὸς ἐὼν, ἀγαθὸς δοκεῖ ἔμμεναι HINO, 
Καὶ καλὸς, μορφὴν οὐ χαρίεσσων ἔχων. 

Ὡσὰν ὃ πρώγος εἰς τὴν ravnyuew.——As the goat to? 
the festival :—-To those who come a propos; from 
au ancient story of a goat, which having quitted 
its flock and wandered from place to place, came 
into a village where the inhabitants were celebrat- 
ing a festival. They laid hold of it and offered it 
up as a sacrifice to the gods. 

"Os 6 γάδαρος: σοὸς σὴν λύραν.---Αἰς the ass to th 
lyre :—To those who are insensible and indifferent 
to what is useful and beautiful ; asin some parts 0 
France they say: comme Vane qui lit la gazette. 
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